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SEVENTH SON, 
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The Saturday Night Club. 



JACKSON, MICH. 



/i"£»0 those unseen spirit fore 
niN^ Which hold systems on 
Ami guide streamlets from thei 

Onward to the ocean's breast, 
Now we dedicate our story, 
Not for fame or heavenly glory, 

But for reasons all the best; 
Knowing well but for this power 
Any minute, any hour, 
Might have tumbled -rattling shower 

On our hero's manly head 
Of most dire and deep disgraces, 
Which the written page defaces; 

But we here behold, instead, 
Hero strong and brave, undaunted, 
By nine authors tracked and haunted, 
Yet with heart and soul enchanted 

With the simple love of Right, 
Moving surely onward ever 
In the might of brave endeavor 

Led by Love's true faith and sight. 

Saturday Night Club, 



The" 






ntroduoed into the Sat 



Night Club ina spirit of mental revelry, much as in oklcn 
times, after the feast, the wit and wisdom of the company 
being exhausted, the foci, with his cap and bells, was brought 
in. But, as in the story, the fool, being compelled by his 

master to pray, for the diversion of the company, won and 
touched all hearts, in like munnerdid Joshua Kingsherry COOT* 
at last into the active sympathy of all members of the club. 
We have been sad and glad with our hero. We have trem- 
bled for him as from week to week his fate rested in new- 
hands. We rejoiced when ai last he reached the sure anchor- 
age of reason and love. 

It was furthest from the thoughts of the nine writers rep- 
resented in these pages that their work would ever he,priutcd 
and become an aspirant tor public applause or a supplicant for 
favor; nor is there any assumption on their part of literary 
merit. But the club is mightier than the pen, and voted to 
publish the story, and we are led to believe, as we venture to 
peer out of the lowlands of our combined modesty, that the 
tale is worthy the attention of the thoughtful, at least as a 
curiosity of literature. With the exception of the poems in 
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the eleventh chapter, which the author of that portion 
credits to a pen finer than his own, the work is entirely 
original. The plot of one writer was never disrloscd to 
another, so that each has had to rely on his or her own im- 
agination, to picture the ongoing B 



life. 



As in the ancient torch races the competitors passed the 
flambeau to their successors with the single sign or word of 
Speed, so have we handed our work from one to the other, 
and thus having finished our portions of this race, we pass it 
on to a generous public, saying Speed! and perhaps win some 
little victory. 

The Authors. 

Jackson, Mich., iSSS. 



The Seventh Son. 



CHAPTER I. 

Even in the "good old days," when a "family of child- 
ren" meant in number all the way from ten to twenty, the 
advent of a seventh consecutive son seems to have been 
sufficiently rare to give rise to the tradition of his predestina- 
tion as a Doctor; find, with us, the actual existence of such a 
being has become so much a matter of history alone, that one 
might be excused for grave doubts on the subject, or for any 
undue curiosity or interest. 

The one of which I write, the only one it has been my 
lot, in the course of a lorig life, to meet, bas exerted an 
influence so powerful and wonderful on the fate of myself 
and mine as to seem at times preternatural. If, in telling his 
story, 1 am tempted to dwell on its occult phases, in what 
light seem a superstitious way, I may be pardoned when it 
is considered at what an early and impressible age I first 

1 must have been a very small lad, indeed, when my 
father died, leaving my mother, still a young woman, with 
six small children, and only a meagre portion of what once 
had been a fine property. My mother, bred in affluence and 
comfort, found herself not only bereaved of a kind and loving 
husband, but also at bay with want and poverty. But with 



LOtherJy courage and devotion she refused all offers of 
m friends and relatives which involved separa- 
tion from her children, and leaving her luxurious home, she 
moved with her little brood to a lonely, half-cleared farm, 
which was her only remaining possession. It must have been 
a trying ordeal, and it would seem that upon a sensitive and 
sympathetic child, such an atmosphere of sorrow and change 
of scene would have made a lasting impression. Vet my 
only memory of the time comes to me like a picture, stand- 
ing out, clear and startling, from a dim, chaotic background. 

There is a long stretch of country road between two 
slowly descending hills. On the one side a deep wood of 
beech, birch and hemlock threw its shadow across, far into 
the meadow, pastureland ami orchard of the other. Close 
to the deeply shaded road grew the tangled green o) the 
wood; and against its dark background, half way down the 
hill, came the figure of a woman, weird, strange and uncouth, 
while on the clear, quiet air rose her strong and sonorous 
voice, chanting a wild hymn of praise and adoration. 

With her body swaying from side to side, her arms 
raised aloft or wildly gesticulating, she slowly moved forward, 
down into the little valley, then up to the top, where stood 
our house, on the porch of which I was standing. Passing 
without a glance toward me, this strange apparition disap- 
peared as suddenly and abruptly as it had first met my view. 

I do not remember to have felt the slightest fear, but the 
spellbound fascination with which I watched her clings to 
me, even now, as I recall the scene. Afterward I grew 
familiar with the strange figure, and gradually learned her 
history. By the school children she was called "the crazy 
woman;" by the neighbors who knew her, "Old Mother 
Kingsberry." Why old, I cannot tell, except for the hag- 
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gard and serious look which had settled her face into lines of 
age. Care she had none, unless it was for the souls of this 
lost and sinful world, for whom she continually prayed and 
exhorted. At all hours of the day or night she wandered up 
and down, up and down, singing her wild, improvised hymns. 
At any hour of the night she would knock at a neighbor's 
door, and if admitted, kneel and pray with a fervor and 
unction that brought- the whole household to consciousness, if 
not to repentance. I never knew my mother to deny her 
admission, and often on the coldest of winter nights, by means 
of a hot foot-bath, a cup of soothing tea, and gentle conver- 
sation, she was able to lead the poor creature quietly to bed, 
where she would sleep until morning. Her home was at the 
farm adjoining our woodland on the opposite side of the 
road from our house, so that only the smoke from its chimney 
told of its nearness. Of its inmates there were numberless 
stories related by the neighbors, that might be classed, accord- 
ing to the mood of those telling or listening, as tragical, ludi- 
crous or pathetic. 

1, naturally a dreamy, imaginative boy, never tired of 
listening to the most insignificant or improbable stories of the 
daily doings of this strange family. I heard them with some, 
thing of the same fascinated interest which "A Thousand 
and One Tales" or a ghost story holds lor the ordinary child. 
To me, no romance, of distant time or place, of fay or fairy, 
could be more thrilling than the items I gradually gathered of 
the early history of the wandering woman whom I saw 
daily. 

A dear old lady of the neighborhood, garrulous and 
childish to be sure, but well nigh infallible in her recollections 
of early days, delighted to tell me again and again, the story 
which so charmed yet saddened me. Of how, years ago, 



when the country was all new and uncleared) the pretty little 
bound girl, Judith Kingsberry, hail come with her family 
from a for distant state; and how, the very first fall after their 
arrival a fever that raged throughout the country " carried 
off" the old father and mother, and one son, leaving of all 
the family, only one surviving, little Judith. Alone in a wild, 
new country, without money of friends, the child was powi 
less to undertake the long, hard journey back to a more 
civilized condition. The drear; winter lengthened into a cold 
spring that seemed never to show tenderness and warmth for 
Judith, who from a determined refusal of the suit of the burly 
John Kingsberry, gradually yielded a listless consent. From 
her wedding morning she beam 6 a changed being, more 
gentle, if possible, than before, hut sometimes wildly gay; at 
others, sad and listless, but always at work, early and late, in 
the small house or out in the fields with her strong husband 
never hesitating at any task however hard or rough. 

Little ones came to fill the house with care and comfort for 
the child-mother, boys all, — John and Jonas and James 
Joseph and Josiah and Moses, and lastly Joshua, the sevt 
But before this happy climax, the mother had begun to have 
"spells," as the old lady quaintly expressed it. When I 
inquired about the " spells," I was told that at first they " just 
seemed for all the world like nothin'but ugliness," that shi 
worked and worked all day long and would speak not a won 
to any one but the children. I learned that after a time thii 
mood wore off, and she became deeply religious. From 
never ceasing to work for her family, she suddenly ceased to 
work at all, and became as I knew her, only caring to wander, 
singing and praying, from house to house. The supervision 
and work of the household was left to the older boys, ■ 
had learned to do in a rough fashion the tasks necessary to 
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supply the family with coarse fowl, and to keep the rough 
clothing supplied with buttons, straps, or strings sufficient 
to hold the garments in place. 

Ah years passed, the old farm, now broadly cultivated, 
required the united efforts of the hovs left at home. They 
had grown into hardy young fellows, shy, awkward and 
solemn, whenever, by accident or by errand, they were 
thrown among their kindly, but always curious and patron- 
izing neighbors. 

It was only the youngest, Joshua, " the little doctor," as 
he was universally called, who was never seen abroad. So 
fur as the neighbors knew be had never heen seen outside the 
deep yard of the house where he was born. 

Many were the stones told of his queer looks and ways; 
how he dressed and talked, or rather, how he did not talk, to 
any one but his strange mother. I now see that the element 
of weird supernaturalucss these stories seemed to possess, and 
which so awakened my imagination, was simply the natural 
exaggeration which every object or subject possesses for those 
who are ignorant of its real character. 

That the boy was odd and uncouth is little to be won- 
dered at, when his isolation and peculiar surroundings arc 

His acquirements seemed little short of the marvelous, 
when compared with my own meagre stock. Myself the 
petled idler and dreamer among my five pretty, hardworking 
sisters, and the only son of my mother, what wonder that I 
listened, incredulous, to stories of domestic prowess, involving 
cooking, cleaning, making and mending by a hoy no older 
than myself, or deemed him endowed with some supernatural 
power? 

He was said to take the must tender care of his mother, 
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amusing and entertaining her, often persuading her to remain 
at home for days together, wandering with her through 
the wood, whose dark shadows lay close to the orchard and 
yard surrounding the house. The two gathered roots, bark, 
and berries, out of which they made bitters, oinments, and 
salves, till it grew to t>e quite common for the neighboring 
boys and men to seek " the little doctor" for their many cuts, 
sores, or bruises. 

I, by some strange fatality, though living most of my 
short life within two furlongs' length of this, to me, won- 
derful being, had never seen his face, nor so much as a gleam 
of his reddish hair, nor his foot-print in the snow or sand. 
This was not because I had not sought in every way possi- 
ble to see him, except the straightforward one of going to the 
house where he lived. This I always hesitated to do, with 
that strange reluctance, almost fear, which persons (not 
always children) of imaginative temperament feel in approach- 
ing the unknown and mysterious. 1 think at first it might 
have been real fear of the crazy mother which hindered r 
afterward, a boyish diffidence, and a sort of a 
the stories I had heard, and in childish fashi 
and mystified. 

I had tried in vain to pluck up the r 
and bruise or cut, to insure admittance to what was fast 
becoming, for me, a mythical creature. I had extended my 
frequent rambles in the wood beyond the limits of c 
and had perched for hours on a log or a tree, hoping to catch 
a distant glimpse of the being I so longed, yet feared, to see. 
But to no purpose, until one day in early winter \ 
snow had surprised us with a terrific fall before we had well 
awakened from our Indian summer dreams, there at last came 
a realization of my longings, but in a way so terrible and 
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startling as to fill me, even now, with dread and horror, so 
vividly lias the day impressed itself upon my memory. 

It was the day on which our chivalric neighbors had 
agreed to meet for the "chopping bee," which each year 
filled my widowed mother's large wood-house with huge rows 
of neatly piled wood. Nothing could be brighter or jollier 
than was this day from its early breaking to its late closing, 
lu the house such cooking, such hurrying and scurrying of 
my mother and sisters till the bounteous dinner smoked on 
the table, and the friendly, jolly neighbors swarmed in, faces 
aglow, hearts glad, stomachs empty 1 There were coquettish 
glances and sly blushes from my bright young sisters and 
their rustic admirers; kindly inquiries, hearty courtesy and 
omnipresent watch fulness of emptying plates, from my 
mother. Then, when the amazing appetites bad been satis- 
fied, came the grand rally for caps, mitten* and teams, and 
our friends were off again for the woods, with many a back- 
ward glance and mischievous snowballing by the gay young 
teamsters and laughing girls in the door yard. 

All the afternoon load after load of the bright, newly 
cut, fragrant hemlock, beech and maple came creaking up to 
the doorway, and was stacked and piled by willing hands, 
until the old boards and rafters of the shed seemed ready to 
burst with their store of beauty, cheer and fragrance. 

And at night, when my mother's busy feet would pause, 
and her glad, tired eyes fill with tears of gratitude as she looked 
on this most huge and tangible evidence of kindly care for 
the widowed and the fatherless, — shall I ever forget it? When 
she tucked us little ones into our warm beds, with a trembling 
kiss, she listened, with bowed head, to our childish prayers 
for special blessing on our kind friends, named over and over 
again with childish persistence, partly in sympathy with the 



half understood mood of the dear mother, partly with the 
hope of catching one more glimpse of the fascinating 
preparations for the evening. 

At that time my sisters, and merry girl assistants invited 
from the neighboring farms, with brave array of needles, 
thread and thimble, would gravely proceed to repair the mit- 
tens, caps, coats and comforters said to have been damaged 
during the day's skirmish with forest, axe and snow. If the 
gravity did not abate before the evening was over it was not 
due to the absence of plenty of said garments, with their 
youthful owners to superintend repairs. 

The day of all those days which I remember so clearly, 
dawned bright and fair, with a soft breeze that boded short 
stay for the heavy snow, stretching white and dazzling over 
orchard, field and wood. The men came early, for paths and 
roads were to be cleared and trees chopped down; the fallen 
ones being hard to find or reach through their dowuv cover- 
ing. Yet the short winter morning was half gone before we 
began to hear the crash of falling trees from the woodland 
nearest the house. 

We children, capped and mittened, playing with our sleds 
at the door, clamored for permission to go to the falling, and 
finally, with many promises to go only to the " half-way log," 
my twin sisters and myself were allowed to go, little five-year- 
old Susie being kept at home with the bewitching privilege 
of " stoning raisins for mother." 

Shall I ever see another sight so bewilderingly lovely as 
that old "half-way log" was that radiant winter morning? 
Huge and beautiful it was in its every day dress of shaggy 
hark, moss and lichens, green and brown and golden; with 
its giant roots upturned, brawny and hold, lo support atid 
shield the graceful blackberry vine and broad leaved dogwood 
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shrub, — hut now, who shall describe this mammoth "sleep- 
ing hi'auty," in all her jewels, imported finery and laces from 
the looms of Heaven? 

What does a child notice or care of such things? yog 
say. A great deal. Would that every child horn could he 
re.ned amid such scenes; that they might he enjoyed, not as 
■a privilege, but as a right, like the mother-love or the air they 
hreathe. That my sisters and myself appreciated Mich things 
is proved by the delight with which we appreciated the many 
pleasures of our sylvan retreat. 

We had soon stamped a pathway up the jagged roots 
and found that from their top we could plainly see the open 
space where the red-sleeved choppers were endeavoring to 
fell a huge hemlock, dead and dry for years from its topmost 
branch, where the crows built and cawed in summer, to its 
stalwart roots, where we gathered the tender wintorgreen 
shoots in spring and scarlet berries in autumn. 

Wc could see the men change places occasionally, with 
fresh hands, so huge and lough was the grim old monarch, 
and we decided to watch his fall. But our active young 
limbs refused to remain quiet; so we succeeded in reaching 
the branches of some pliant young saplings, bent low with 
their wintry weight, and were soon "teetering" to our 
Hearts' content, hut able to see the choppers only in our up- 
ward flights. 

Were ever children happier? Were ever cheeks rosier, 
or lungs stouter? How we did shout and whistle and call, 
till we finally settled into a gay little rhythm, sung with a tra- 
la-la in the clear young voices of my sisters, while I, accord- 
ing to my habit in those days, improvised words to suit the 
occasion. I remember the merry jumble even now. Some- 
thing like: — 
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High, low, here we go, 

Up in the tree top, out of the snow. 

Laughing, -in^ir.i;-. homiiliiii:. r-printf iiiLf, 
Up, and up, and up, we go. 
High, low, down we go, 
But for a tree-top, buried in snow. 

Sinking, sinking, gaping, blinking, 
Down, and down, and down, we go. 
Never fear, friends are near, 
Give a hearty, rousing cheer. 

Hear the sounding a\e resounding, 
Hark! Let's hear what we .shall hear. 
Bark of cur, fall of bur, 
Distant partridge drum aod whir. 

Brown mate calling, dead twig falling, 
Sleeping echoes, wake and fitir. 
Here arc we, up a tree, 
Just like squirrel, bird or bee. 

Gaily rocking, calling, mocking, 
Now well see what we shall see. 
Sunshine bright, dazzling light 
Beaming gaily over all, 

Snow-sheet sliding, branches gliding 
From their fleecy winter pall. 
High, low, down we go, 
Nothing now to fear, we know. 

Going slower, lower, lower, 
Down, and down, and down we go. 
High, low, touch the toe, 
Up, and up, and up, we go. 

Laughing. springing, bounding, swinging 
Faster yet, and up we grj. 
Hark you all, hear the call 
Of that squirrel on the wall. 

Chatter, chatter, what's lhc matter, 
Pretty squirrel? We won't fall. 
High, low, 
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But, merciful Heavens! What is it that we see? The 
hemlock is going — falling — and before its descending, 
mighty limbs is fleeing a man, — wildly his gray hair streams 
out behind him! 

Hours, it seems, then a cloud of shattered snow, a great 
booming crash and reverberating roar. How did I get there? 
I shall never know. They were lifting the gaunt, limp form 
of John Kings-berry from the blood-stained snow where he 
had fallen, as I reached the place. His gory white hair fell 
limply down over his ghastly face as they laid him on the 
snowy boards of the rough wood sled. Quicklv I roused 
myself from the lethargic horror overcoming me and 
sprang away. 

Whether it was terror, pity, or the unconscious instinct 
of self-preservation that led me to fly, I know not. I only 
know that I found myself stumhling and panting, half wild, 
into the house of foshua Kingsberry, my heart well nigh 
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men clinging to the stakes, around a prostrate form 

The boy stood speechless as I crossed the room and w 

pered hoarsely in his ear what, in my pity and horror, 

the only thing I could think* to say: 

" Say, don't you want to teeter on my teeter?" 

The red hair, streaming in thick waves about his r 

and shoulders seemed turning to blood, and 1 knew no in 
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they are the elements of which living is made. Yet it is 
truth which all experience will vindicate that the days > 
childhood are the receptive days. The eyes are wider ope 
and the angle of vision wider spread; and to add to this, the 
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Thus it is, I imagine, that 1 have been led to dwell upon 
the scene of mv boyhood, and perhaps to magnify the imp 
of the tale I am to unfold. 

To begin with, this was the first time that the shadow 
death had perceptibly fallen across my way, and I can 1 
think that where that cloud comes over a young life, it leaves 
an imprint which, in away, colors and impresses all surround- 
ing things and incidents. At anv rate, it has been so wit 
me, and this first meeting of Joshua Kingshcrrv, hoy that r 
was of only eight years, in an hour which impressed n 
its gloom, has been a marked epoch in my life. Perhaps t 
would have been less soit future events had not so joii 
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life with the life of this strange boy who had been the source 
of my wonder merit, and into whose acquaintanceship so 
strange anil awful circumstances had brought me. 

Tohn Kingsberry was indeed dead, and as is usual in all 
small communities, every neighborly hand was extended in 
help and comfort to the afflicted family. John Kingsberry 
was a man lacking in all kindly sentiments. His nature, 
while not cruel, was muscular and brutal, but underneath the 
roughest exterior and the coarsest habits, he was honest and 
meant well enough to the world. Marrying the bound girl 
Judith while yet in her sixteenth year, while the lines of a 
refined and gentle birth and breeding still made her form and 
features graceful and enchanting, he bad, by the very power 
which lies in coarseness, brought her into a slavery and deg- 
radation below his own condition. Then the poor frail mind 
gave way under the stress, and she had for eight years lived 
11 the darkened realms of a disordered and superstitious fancy, 
freed at last from the sotd destroying circumstances which had 
been woven around her life, — freed because the only real 
slavery consists in the knowledge and appreciation of the 
shackles. 

As though only yesterday the solemn procession had 
marched past my library window, I see now, as I saw that 
day, from behind the clqse-drawn curtains of our front room, 
the mournful throng which came slowly up the cross road 
leading to the Kingsberrys' house and turned past our house 
on the way to the village church yard. The minister, Mr. 
Goodam, with his long sandy hair blowing in the wind from 
under his flat rimmed hat, his black coat buttoned to his chin 
and his neck wound with the white neck cloth, walked beside 
the gray haired sexton in front, the colhn coming next, car- 
ried by eight stalwart men, while just behind came the mother, 
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clad in black which T knew had gone over to her from some 
of my mother's store, leaning upon the arm of her eldest son, 
stout and hent in form, the image of his father. Follow 
them came the other six boys in pairs, according to their ngc, 
Moses and Joshua being last, and I again caught sight of tht 
" little doctor," who still seemed to exert a strange fascinatiot 



A long procession of neighbors followed— men, ■ 
and children, straggling along through the snowy road. I 
watched them out of sight over the brow of the hill, and 
could in no wise account for the strangeness of the feeling 
which seemed to thrill my whole being. 

I will not linger longer over the details of these childish 
experiences and fancies. But before going on with my narra- 
tive, I will refer once more to the life of Mrs. Kingsberry a 
to some tales in regard to her life which had at the time been 
nearly forgotten, though of course this incident immediately 
brought them afresh to the minds of the community. The 
strange spells which beset her, in the which she had been 
called "ugly," have already been noted, and her change from 
these to the quiet, religious and solemn demeanor which now 
characterized her. This change took place, it was said, about 
nine years before our story commences, and the 
was said to be the advent of Mr. Goodam, then a 
ter in the little union church of the village, who ushered in 
his ministry with a prolonged series of revival meetings 
which stirred the village of Rush ton to repentance and ; 
search for salvation. 

For about eight months this holy season ran its i 
and the excitement was intense. Visions and ecstacy s 
to possess the villagers as night after night they gathered in 
the little church to listen to the exhortations and prayers. 



Notable among the converts, most tearful and penitent, 
most earnest to find the road to the Kingdom, seemed fndith 
Kingsherry. The hard lines, which excessive labor and suf- 
fering had made upon her still youthful face, disappeared, and 
in their place came a look of unutterable sorrow and longing. 
St. Cecilia was for the artist no finer picture of rapt devotion 
and longing for forgiveness than this tear-stained implor- 
ing face. 

It was told as she came home one night from one of 
these revival meetings, as she reached the corner of the road 
which turned from the main line to her home, that she was 
startled by the appearance of a cross raised where the ways 
divided, and on the uplifted cross the form of a woman was 
fastened, with eyes upturned to the pale moon, and robes 
floating on the quietest of night winds. That a new guide- 
board had been erected that day in the form of a cross and 
being newly painted had been loosely covered with a cloth in 
fear of rain, could never avail as an explanation of the appari- 
tion, for it was burned by the fierce fires of remorse and 
superstitious terror into her very being. She went home in 
wild delirium, and took, to her bed, not to rise again for four 
months, when Joshua, the seventh son, was born. After this, 
with a meekness and a fantastic frenzy, she took up the 
burdens of a different and perhaps more mournful life, as we 

e before pictured her. Such is the story old Mrs. Ricketts 
told me, sitting before the fire, rocking to and fro, some years 
after the occurrences before narrated. 

It is not worth while to detain the reader with any 
minute accouots of the succeeding years, although they arc 
full of a strange interest to me. My mother, impelled by the 
sense of a double obligation to the unfortunate woman and 
her family, did all in her power to alleviate their distress and 
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to bring about in Che little home a higher order of living, ami 
especially to restore an equilibrium to the mind of Judith 
Kingsbcrry, in both of which, the sequel will show, she "was t' 
a degree successful. One of the results of her 
to bring me three or four times a week in contact with the 
family, and particularly into an intimacy with the seventh 
.son, who was about my own age. Without dwelling upon 
the oddities and eccentricities of the boy and his constant and 
steadfast belief in some supernatural power of heal in 
helping which came from the popular regard for the order 
and number of his birth, and was duly encouraged by thi 
credulity of a simple minded people, but which might j 
for abnormal freaks in the life of a boy living amidst extraor- 
dinary surroundings, were it not for what followed in his 
career. I will pause oyer an incident which occurred about 
five years after the events already told. 

These years had witnessed a transformation in the villagi 
of Rushton. The railroad on its way west had, on account 
of the grade, passed between the hills on either side am 
directly through the length of my mother's farm, and ( 
Hon was built; while stores, school and church had all move* 
from the old site, so that w - e were now in the midst of a popu- 
lous town of between three and four thousand inhabitants, 
rapidly growing to the proportions of a city, 
enterprising factories, a respectable hotel and all the concomi- 
tants of wealth and prosperity. Oi course this had had the 
influence to place my mother as well as the Kingberrys in a 
position of financial ease, if not affluence, so that at the time 
of which I write Joshua and myself were pupils in the higher 
department of the union school. . 

Florence Goodam, the daughter of the mini 
aintained his position over the larger flock in f 
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new church — counted in all ways at the bead of our classes, 
id though, it must he said, in far different ways. 

While it was admitted that my scholarship was the more 
brilliant and original, that of Joshua was invariably, stolidly 
and literally, indeed mathematically, correct; while Florence, 
frail, iairhaiied and blue eyed, :i vision of loveliness, the unen- 
vied idol of master and pupils, was near to hcing the combi- 
nation of both qualities. The immediate cause or opportu- 
nity for the incident T am about to narrate was a very simple 
thing. We had that afternoon begun the translation of 
Virgil's Eueid, and, as is usual, became involved in difficulty 
in the first line, — Arma virumque cano. I had translated it, 
"I sing of arms and virtue;" Joshua had corrected me by 
rendering the sentence, " I speak in praise of arms and a 
man;" while Florence, with true poetic instinct, and with the 
rhythmic swing of the original, but yet with absolute exact- 
ness, hail read the line, "Arms and a hero I sing." 

It bejng the last recitation of the day, as the school 
passed out, Joshua and myself remained behind to discuss the 
lesson. The master, being in haste, had directed us to see to 
the charge of the room, putting the key in the lock of the 
door. When Joshua had shown me that virtnn could not 
be derived from vis as I had carelessly construed it, but that 
it must be the accusative case of vir, I asked with a little 
petulance : 

" Why is it that you are always so exactly right, and still 
always act like a whipped cur about it?" I was angry at my- 
self, and as people in that condition usually do, tried to vent 
my ill feelings on the nearest companion, but could find 
nothing to blame in the boy save his excessive but determined 
modesty. 
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Joshua Kiugsberry," I hastily 
sou, and it's time you were 
if this silly notion that a certain 
supernatural power, either for help 

decency to stop fooling yourself, if 
after your salves and balsams, 



" Don't be 
answered. "I'm 
enough to rid yourself o; 
number of births has any i 
or hurt. You ought in all 
you can't the idiots who I 
all over the town. What good do you think you did suck- 
ing Florence Goodam's arm when the dog bit her last term? 
You may have enjoyed the process, but to my mind such torn 
foolery ought to be stopped." 

His face was crimson as he stepped to the door, 
quietly turning the key in the lock, he came back to where 
he had been standing and with more excitement than I had 
ever before witnessed in him, he said, in a voice trembling 
with emotion: 

" Felix Maitland, I am a seventh son, not by the numb 
or order of birth, but by the gift of the Almighty. 

son, and a mission to be 



have the mark of the ; 
accomplished." 

" Mark and missio 
are making a superfine a 

While I wasspeakin; 



You 



i be hanged!" I exclai 

,a of yourself." 

; the last words, he had nervous!' 
unbuttoned his jacket, and now tore open bis shirt front, 
posing his bare breast to the light, and the sun shone fair!' 
on it through the western window where we staod 

"Look I" he said, "the mark! Sec what no one bi 
my mother and mvself have ever seen, for it did not ap] 
until my second year. It is the mark of the seventh 501 
the mortar and pestle of the physician. You will nolice 
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the pestle stands straight up, and that is the infallible symbol 
of work and success in my profession." 

I examined as he bade me, a"nd there on his fair, pink 
skin, flushed perhaps by the moment's excitement, rose, as 
white as the driven snow, two broad wheals, as I remember, 
from one-quarter to three-eighths of an inch in width and 
rising about one-eighth of an inch from the surface of the 
skin. These elevations crossed each other at right angles, 
while from the horizontal bar, the elevation still holding its 
whiteness, the flesh sunk away with a regular depression to 
meet the surface of the normal skin in irregular folds. 

That I was amazed I cannot deny. That I was a little 
overawed at finding myself in the presence of what seemed 
to my boyish imagination the supernatural, I readily admit; 
but I was not yet conquered, and as I looked into his face it 
seemed to me to have a look of triumph, and with a show of 
indifference I in no wise felt, I said: 

" Well, I'll tell Florence Goodam that we may as well 
yield the palm to you; it's no use contending with one who 
has a god or a devil to hark and help him," 

The gleam of commingled anguish and defiance which 
shone from his eyes as I said this was such as one might bestow 
on another who had stabbed his wife and stood at bay. With 
a voice that seemed to come from a far distant place, but 
which had neither beseeching nor command in it, but was 
rather a tone of assertion, as though his words were unal- 
terably true, he answered: 

" Felix Maitland, you will never speak of this to Flor- 
ence Goodam, nor to any other person, until you have re- 
ceived the sign of consent from me." 

I felt the old influence come back, — not of terror, nor 
antipathy; neither does it seem to me, in looking back, as if it 



was any sort of a mental or affectional affinity, but i 
scribable sway over me that hoth repelled and drew me to him 
Even this incident would be unworthy of note were it not for 
its being indicative of the deeply mysterious manner in which 
ingled his life with mine, the .lcvt-lop- 
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CHAPTER III. 

Though r felt the wonderful influence, I was too angry 
to yield my point, ton vexed ;it his superior, authoritative tone 
to let the matter drop there, and resorting' to tactics wherein 
my quickness of wit gave me a vantage ground from which 
to torment and annoy my companion, I said: 

"Huh! You're very independent, seems to me. You 
are the guardian and keeper of my doings and sayings and 
general information, I suppose. Pray, Sir Knight of the 
Wonderful Sign, when was I given into your keeping? 
May I he permitted to hold my conversation with my mother 
r sisters, or with any one else?" 

I saw that his exalted state of mind was passing away 
rd simple boy pride was coming instead. "What do you 
think now that Florence G-oodam and Rose Rouudway would 
say to hear you talk such nonsense? " 

*ou had better shut up," he answered, 
s he rearranged his dress, I noticed the hot flush on his 
cheek, and so maliciously replied: 

I'd want to shut up if 1 believed such nonsense as 
that, and I'd want everybody else to keep mum, too. Walk 
right in, ladies and gentlemen, here's the only original never- 
(O-be-seen-ugain Seventh Son, compounder of medicines. 
Warranted to be genuine. You may know him by the birth 
mark on his breast, which is — " 

"Take that! Dollface, and shut up, will you! " t 'soundeH 
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burn and tingle. 

For an instant I gazed at him i 
accumulated spitefulness overflowed and ' 
chairs and desks, to the floor, where ' 
scratched and tore each other, and cried and blubbered I 
senseless rage till a side door opened, two brawny bands 
lifted us up, tore us apart, shook us till our angry tears re- 
flected whole constellations of stars, and when we could fairly 
comprehend what was going on, a hearty, half laughing, half 
chiding voice was saying 

"Why, ye little devils! What wud ye be afther doin'? 
A scratch in 1 the eyes out av ye, a tear-in' the clothes off a^ 
two av ye, and a kickin' the master's desk over!" 

" Leave me be, Mike Dooly ! " I muttered, sullenly, 

" Whist, ye little spitfire!" with another shake. " Wuc 
ye be afther sassin' yer best frend? Be aisy now," he contin- 
ued in a bantering tone. "Git some o' thim wrinkles out o' 
yer face, and the two av ye shake hands like gintlemin afore 
ye go home, and Moike Dooley's not the man to blab av ye." 

But though he pleaded his best, — and his worst v 
have exceeded in genuine heartiness the best of almost any- 
other man,— we two brushed our clothes in a sullen, stubborn 
silence, each being unwilling to yield first, as is very often the 
case in quarrels over trifles where the yielding carries with i 
no apparent advantage of magnanimity. Down the walk t 
the street we went, resisting the influence of Mike's 
and at the gate, for the first time in our lives, we turned oui 
backs on each other with no word or look of kindly, boyish, 
loving good-night. 

Every thing went wrong with me during the balance c 
the day. On the way home, many inoffensive sticks 
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stones suffered buffeltings and breakings from my hands and 
feet for nothing hut being in my way. No bird or stray cat 
or other creature that seemed tilled with joy and gladness from 
the mere fact of living but heard the whistling of a pebble flung 
from my hand. Mv pet terrier, Scratch, greeted me as kindly 
as usual, hut slunk away with a yelp at my harsh return of 
his advances, and with a puzzled look on his face, eyed me 
doubtfully all the evening, and at the slightest change on my 
part, wafted his tail and smiled an open mouthed welcome to 
my return to sensibility and common decency. All for 
jht; poor Scratch! but never tiring in his affection and 
faithfulness, so soon as he realized one repulse he laid himself 
down with a yawn to blink at me with his bright eyes 
through the tangle of yellow hair as if to say, "Well, I'm 
here, and when it pleases you, we'll make up." 

My sisters failed to rouse any enthusiasm in me over an 
pproaehing picnic, and voted unanimously that I was "cross 
and ugly as an old stick." Mother said but little, but several 
times I caught her eye looking at me with a troubled expres- 

which made my ill humor all the harder to endure, and 
so managed, without seeming to manage, that I should be 
the last of the children to go to bed. When we were at last 
alone she laid aside her sewing. I began shutting my books 
with noisy restlessness and was nearly ready to go when she 
1 " Wait a moment, Felix, I want to talk with you." I 
sat down again, cramming my bauds deep into my pockets, 
and waited, fortifying my anger with all the gloomy, desper- 
ate things I could conjure up. 

Ah, I well remember my mother as she looked then; her 
dark hair just streaked here and there with white, her face 
lined with some few traces of care and sorrow. I have 
always thought she must have been beautiful when young. 



With a deliberation that seemed to me unendurable, s 
folded her work, picked up some of Sister Susie's things; 
called Scratch and shut him up in the wood shed, and then, 
laying her hand on my shoulder, said very quietly, " What's 
the matter, Felix?" 

" Nothing much," I said. 

" Is it any trouble with your studies? " 



" No." 

"Have you had any words with yo 






" Have you quarrelled with one of the boys? 

" Yes-s," faintly. 

" With whom? " 

By this time she was seated beside me, one arm thrown 
lovingly across my shoulder, the other resting on the table 
that she leaned her head upon it and gazed into my f> 
After some hesitation I turned my face fairly around to her, 
and blurted out,— " With Joshua Kingsberry. He slapped 
me and called me 'Dollface,' and I hate him." And then 
rav passion melting into tears, I dropped pay head o 
and sobbed out the whole story. 

Mothers have a way, or at least mine did, ol getting all 
the facts of such trouble from their children, of showing 
them wherein they are right and where wrong. And so it 
came out that I left her after an hour or so, feeling ashamed 
of my angry words and fully resolved to do the magnanimous 
act toward my playmate on the morrow. 

I slept late. I was extra gay with Scratch to atone for 
my moroseness of the previous evening. I overwhelmed my 
sislers with questions, suggestions and promises about the pic- 
nic. I climbed a tree to get Mabel Brown's kitten for her. 
I sighted a nestful of young robins in Deacon Farnum's 



orchard, and then ran all the rest of the way to school and 
barely escaped being tardy. 

Hot and breathless I dropped into my scat beside Joshua 
and whispered, " Say, lushua, I was mad last night and didn't 
mean what I said. Let's shake." His hand met mine, 
although Ids face was hidden on his arm, and so ended oitr first 
and last quarrel. 

The day of the picnic dawned as brightly and beautifully 
as a day in June could. The birds were out in full force, but 
though they made the air ring with their notes, and chir- 
ruped and whistled and trilled as if their throats would split, 
they were silenced and their volume of song was lost in the 
songs and laughter and merry badinage of the three wagon 
loads of boy and girl members of the upper room in 
our school. 

We were out for the <\:ty. Mr. Barker, the principal, was 
a member of the party, and his wife and my sister Lou, who 
came for company's sake, constituted the onlv grown folks in 
the party, aside from the drivers. One of these was Mike 
Doolv, and in his wagon were Rose Roundway, Florence 
Goodam, Joshua and myself. 

We were bound for "Pine Top," a beautiful hill some 
twelve miles from Rushton, and at least three miles from any 
house. The river swinging round ill a circle made this hill 
nearly an island. The last four miles of the drive was by a 
wood' road through the sweet smelling forests, now over a 
rocky ridge that gave us a wide view, now upon a carpet of 
pine needles that hushed the rattle of wheels and horses' 
h< >"!"■>; again winding through dells where partridges whirred 
away and rabbits scampered across the path. 

It was ten o'clock when the wagons were unloaded by 
the big spring, and Mr. Barker called us together for iustruc- 



lion. Dinner was to be served at twelve, anil we wc 
start for home at six o'clock, so that we could gain the high- 
way before dark. Then with whoop and halloo, with < 
and iihs! of delight at the treasures of the forest, with eager 
calls to come and see some flower or rock, the beauty of 
which was greatly enhanced by our overflowing spirits, w 
scattered over the hill. From the giant pine, growing in soli- 
tary grandeur at its top, a landmark visible for miles, to the 
borders of the river at its base, Pine Top was enlivened all 
that bright June day with happy, youthful life. 

Of all the party none seemed more thoroughly in his ele- 
ment than Joshua. By common consent be was the leader 
in all woodland excursions. He knew every tree, and . 
ingly every vine and flower that grew in their shade. The 
rocks seemed veritable books to him, and he made friends 
with all the birds and beasts and crawling things that hid 
themselves among the trees. Squirrels would run down the 
trunks with inquisitive chattering* and jerks of their tails; 
rabbits would sit up and allow a near approach under the 
soothing influence of his voice; the little birds would pick 
seeds and crumbs from his open palm as he lav stretched c 
a bed of moss, and none of the girls «ver dared to purloin 
apples or nuts from his pockets for fear of finding toads or 
snakes instead. He was liked and trusted by young and old. 
He bad a simple, kindly, self reliant nature that invitee 
(idence, and his innate delicacy refined his studies and pre- 
served him from coarseness and vulgarity, ile was a boy, 
with a boy's irrepressible life and instincts; a simple, honest 
awkward boy, showing a tendency to outgrow his clothes, 
and giving promise of being a tall, broad shouldered mai 

Such was Joshua, in whose company and relying on 
whose judgment in woodcraft, Florence, Rose and myself 




strolled away about three o'clock in the afternoon. We fol- 
lowed the course of the river for half a mile or more, and 
coming to a fordable spot, it was proposed to cross, and ex- 
plore a hill on the opposite side, whose rockv slopes seemed 
very promising. We hoys had our shoes and stockings off in 
a twinkling and soon landed the girls on the other side safe 
and dry. Half way up the hill we came to a level plat of 
ground and startled, and were in turn surprised hy, an old doe 
with a young fawn by her side. 

For some seconds we stood silently gazing, when the 
doe, stamping her forefoot, gave an anxious glance around 
and started off at a canter, followed at some little distance by 
her fawn. I can see now the" motherly anxiety with which 
she stopped and turned to hasten the seeps of her little one. 

Rose was the first one of us to stir. As the doc turned, 
she started forward, her black eyes sparkling, her every 
motion as thoughtlessly graceful as was the deer. 

" Oh, catch it! catch it, the pretty little thing! " she cried. 

" Felix," said Joshua, "you take after them. Come, girls, 
this way." 

Off I ran in pursuit of the deer, noticing as I did so that 
Joshua led the girls to the right, around the other side of 
the hill. 

Keeping the deer in sight, I bounded over fallen tree 
trunks, dodged low branches, fell more than once and scram- 
bled up, again to plunge ahead at full speed. The chase led 
around the hill and gradually down. I don't know how far 
I had run, but I do know that when I was about exhausted 
and began to wonder where Joshua and the girls could be, I 
caught my foot on a root and was throw head first into the 
spring I had expected to leap across. When I emerged, drip- 
ping, spin tie ring, breathless and spattered with mud, the deer 
were out of sight. 
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I dug my hat out of the mod and ooze, wiped the thic 
est of it from my face and clothes and sat down to cool off, 
rest, and collect my senses. I sat there for at least a quarter 
of an hoor when the light was suddenly dimmed, and I began 
to realize that it was drawing near night and that the sky hat 
become overcast. I arose in some anxiety and called to my 
companions, — once, twice, thrice. Away in the distance 1 
heard what seemed to he an answering shout. I called again, 
— again the answer, and us it was in the direction the 
deer had disappeared I felt confident it was Joshua, and 
moved towards it. Twice more I called and was answered, 
and I was moving along briskly, much relieved, when 1 was 
startled by a scream. 

Quickening mv pace to a run, I soon came upon Florence 
and Rose standing at the foot of a tall tree, crying and 
wringing their hands. Before them, white and motionless, 
the blood oozing from a cut in his head and matting 
reddish brown hair, lay Joshua. In his hand a dead branch 
with freshly broken end told too truly of his fall from the 
big tree, while the screaming of a hawk, high abovi 
plained the rest. 

"Oh, he's killed! he's killed! " screamed Rose. 

"Oh, dear! oh, dear! what shall we do? " moaned Flor- 
ence. "Oh, Felix, run for some one." 

I bent over my fallen playmate, lifted him into an 
posture, but no answering look or sign came from hi 
began to experience some doubts as to my ability to trace my 
way to the picnic grove. I had always relied entirely on 
loshua when with him in the woods, because he possessed the 
woodman's sixth sense of locality. Feeling now thai I must 
rely on myself, I questioned the girls as to the dircctioi 
had come, knowing that it would be a shorter route than 
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mine. They were not quite agreed, but judging partly from 
my own general sense of the direction, :iud also from the 
slope of the hilL, I set off, bidding them a valiant adieu, tell- 
ing them not to be afraid, as I should quickly reach the picnic 
ground and would bring help. Thev had ceased crying 
:n I started, and Rose, with a practical turn of mind, was 
trying to improvise a bandage for Joshua's head. 

Away I went, as fast as my legs would carry me. 
Finally I reached a ridge that I judged must be the last before 
Ming to the river. I paused a few moment; to catch breath, 
d giving a loud shout, waited. There was no answer save 
low moaning in the tree tops of the fast darkening forest. 
T plunged ahead, straight down the slope, and reached a dry 
ravine When another long op-slnpe confronted me. 

This was rather apalling; the more so as I heard the low 
mutterings of distant thunder. I climbed on top of a large 
rock and shouted again. Away_at my left I heard answering 
s, and ran in that direction. The daylight was now fast 
ppearing, the night coming on early because of the 
gathering storm. After what seemed to me a long, long time, 
I saw people moving among the trees in front of me beside 
re. My feet seemed made of stone, but I dragged them 
along the few remaining paces, and dropped, exhausted, 
beside the tire, between Florence and Rose. 

H. A. Hodgk. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Along the distance of the years, between early youth 
and the time of gray heads and garrulous reminiscences, some 
laud-marks remain, standing out with wonderful distinctness 
in the otherwise dim and hazy landscape of memory. 

In a long life whose activity has been little interrupted 
by sickness of any sort, the first serious illness, fraught as it 
was with so strange, and to my youthful imagination, myste- 
rious and supernatural influences, could not fail to be deeply 
and ineffaceablv impressed upon my memory. 

My readers will, therefore, 1 trust, pardon my dwelling 
at some length upon the episode of the picnic and its results, 
before passing on to the events in our lives which made be- 
tween Joshua Kingsberry and myself a singular and devoted 
friendship. 

On Joshua's side, that friendship began when I, actuated 
by some strange impulse of tenor and sympathy, had fainted 
at his feet in attempting to tell him of the awful fate of his 
father. On mine it grew, strengthened unconsciously to 
self, in the long days and nights when he sat beside me and I 
felt the power, even in my delirium, of a nature stronger than 
my own holding me to life. 

I never knew until long afterward the details of our res- 
cue on that terrible night; how the faithful Mike Dooly, 
missing our little party at the time set for starting homeward, 
had consulted Mr. Barker; how he, sending the others in 
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charge of his wife and my sister, had joined Mike in a search 
for the runaways; and how, when they had well nigh given 
up in despair, they found us by the light of the fire which 
Florence and Rose had kindled. 

Joshua had recovered sufficiently to begin trying such 
remedies as he knew in the vain endeavor to revive me from 
the deathlike swoon in which I had fallen after my ter- 
rible run. 

Of that fearful ride down the narrow mountain road in 
storm and darkness, of the strange freaks of the light* 
ning, the awe of the terrified girls, and the care of our de- 
voted guardians, I can tell nothing. I can only imagine the 
anguish of my waiting mother and sisters, when, at last, I 
was carried to my bed, there to remain through weeks of 
and delirioiis .wandering, conscious only of that one 
strong, stead v presence beside me. 

My mother really believed, as I certainly knew after my 
return to consciousness, that the boy's unwavering faith in his 
ivn power, and Ihe insistence of his strong will had saved 
y life when all others had given up hope for me. 

Never shall I forget his face as it appeared to my first 
recognition, calm and confident; the luminous eyes and com- 
pressed lips giving that expression for which I have many 
rime since looked in my moments of need, and never looked 

lie showed no surprise, but turning toward my mother 
whom I saw as my eyes followed his, he said, " I knew it 
would come soon. lie will know you now," 

By degrees, as my strength returned, I was told what I 
had dimly realized all the time, — that Joshua had rarely left 
my bedside, and never without leaving bis mother there. She 
alone seemed to understand and share his exalted faith in his 
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control of the fever which was burning my brain. Strange 
to say, the physicians had made no objection to the presence 
of these devoted nurses, and had finally left me' entirely to 
their care, having decided that no medical skill could sa\ 
to life ami reason. 

But youth and happy surroundings are the best healers, 
and after the crisis was passed my convalescence was rapid 
and complete. The long summer days were spent with 
Joshua, in rambles through fields and forests, or in long, am- 
bitious discussions of our school work, soon to be resumed. 

Nothing now could have increased my affection for this 
strange boy, nor my confidence in his integrity and strong 
good sense; but these days of closer intimacy gave i 
truer knowledge of his remarkahle power and superiority of 
mind. I should never again mistake his shy, serious bearing 
for stupidity, nor taunt him with the accuracy of his work. 

Already we saw before us the joys and triumphs of life 
together at college. But Joshua, with habitual reserve, said 
little. I finally perceived that he was pained at the thought 
of separation from his mother, who in her sympathy with 
him and her intuitive understanding of his peculiarities, was 
now entirely rational. He telt that his care and influence 
alone could keep her mind in the proper balance; and during 
the remaining years of our school life at home, I knew, and I 
only through my intimate knowledge of his character, how 
much of his thought and life was devoted to her. 

For myself those years were uneventful, passing swiftly 
and happily, until our college life had really begun. The 

, I get that had occurred in our two homes, and among the 

people about us, do not affect this part of my story and re- 
ipiiiv no mention here. Suffice it to say that Mrs. Kings- 
ln ■[■iv was now so far recovered that, save for a certain gentle- 
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ness and melancholy, which only served to endear her to 
those about her, no trace remained o! that sad time in her life 
when, weak and discouraged, her mind had succumbed to the 
horrible thought ol the whole sinful world lost and wander- 
ing under the curse of God. 

By one of those changes which sometimes occur in the 
career of a minister, Mr. Goodam, the fervor and fire of his 
eloquence moderated by a wholesome growth of broader 
ideas, was now settled with his family in the college town, 
and Florence, pursuing the same course of study with us, was 
the bright particular star of our class. The fragile beauty of 
her childhood had grown to the finer grace and earnestness of 
dawning womanhood. The charm of her quiet manners, 
the exquisite simplicity of her dress, the sweel, clear tones of 
her voice, all served to distinguish her as a rare type among 
American girls of that period. 1 would not have my readers 
suspect me of entertaining any prejudices concerning the free- 
dom allowed to young girls in this happy country, hut the 
candid observer will admit that the pert, forward school-girl 
does not often attain to a high standard of refined and gra- 
cious womanhood. The school or college, then, may well be 
proud of its share in the training of such young women as 
Florence; for to such as she must we look for the finest re- 
sults of our social and educational freedom. 

With such gifts and graces as I have but poorly 
described, it is needless to say that Florence became at once 
the admired favorite of her teachers and fellow-students. I, 
always fond of making new friends, was soon at home with 
my new surroundings. But Joshua, timid and silent as ever, 
was long in making his real character known and appreciated. 
True, his accurate scholarship and faultless behavior won the 
confidence of our teachers, but they regarded him as a queer, 
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surly, plodding fellow, of rather Hit 

sympathies. 



ed 



ubitions ami 



In mathematical studies he excelled from the first, and 
when our college was endowed with the means for establish- 
ing a fine observatory, no one took more interest in i 
progress than Joshua. 

His passion for astronomy was not without an clement o 
superstition, but his study of the stars would be none the less 
scientific because of his belief, or feeling, that they influence 
the fates and fortunes of men. Who shall say that he was 

Something in connection with this observatory will show 
how my friend's mysterious power made him known at last, 
and gained for him another life-long friend. 

Professor Snyles, our enthusiastic young teacher, first 
drawn into a liking for myself, afterward conceived a real 
friendship for Joshua, as well he might. Seeing the silent 
fellow's eager interest in the new building, he frequently i 

visits to superintend its 
, the Professor, going before us up 
a small landing to point out to 
iulting from an improvement he 
:n the day before. Turning to 
facp us as he spoke, and forgetting, in his interest, the open 
window space behind him, lie was in the very act of stepping 
backward, — a step into eternity. No -word could save him; 
nay, if even a breath of mine could have held him back, I was 
powerless. In that one agonized instant I seemed to see him 
lying, mangled and lifeless, upon the stones so far below. 
The next, his figure swayed slightly forward; his eyes, fas- 
tened upon the face of Joshua, seemed like the eyes of a n 
walking in his sleep. Slowly, almost as though against his 



invited us to accompany him 
progress. On on< 
the narrow stairs, stopped o 
us some special advantages n 
had suggested to the workrr 
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will, he came toward us, ami putting out liis hands, seized 
Joshua's in a strong, nervous clasp. I turned to Joshua, and 
saw why. There was no mistaking the look in that face. 
The Professor understood it too, and after a moment in 
which yve silently waked for him to recover himself, we 
made our way down and out from the place. For many days 
we did not care to revisit it. 

" I wish I could understand it, Maitland," said Sayles to 
me one day in our study room. " He is a very queer fellow." 

"Yes, Professor," I replied, " hut where is there a hetter 
fellow? You can not know what he has heen to me. I hope 
you like him." 

"Oh, Damon and Pythias were nothing to you two, but 
like him? You don't suppose, do you, that I can any longer 
be insensible to his qualities? Indeed, I must ask you, like 
Damon's old enemy, 'to make me the third' in your friend- 
ship. But -what is the feilow? The Ancient Mariner him- 
self had not more power in 'his glittering eye.' He's un- 
canny, I tell you." 

"Yet you could never be afraid of him?" 

"No, his wierdness is all goodness, I am sure of that." 
Then, after some minutes he spoke again. "How we have 
all been mistaken in him! Why, I used to believe, if I 
thought of him at all, that he never had a thought nor im- 
pulse heyond the working out of some problem. After all, it 
was natural, he is such a silent fellow. You know George 
Eliot ' says somewhere that for whatever purpose silence 
may be equal to gold, it cannot be taken as a sign of specific 
ideas. I never knew before how much she meant by that. 
Can't we make him talk sometimes, and show a little of what 
is in him?" 

" I think not, Professor. How can we make him do any- 
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thing? It is he who can make us. Wait till you know him 
better." 

Here I told the Professor some of the circumst 
alrea.ly known to the reader, of Joshua's gloomy childhoi 
his pathetic devotion to his mother, and his settled conviction, 
old as his first conscious thoughts, and growing with | 
growth, that he had a mission to accomplish for the wor 

Comically enough there came before me the scene in the 
old school-house where Joshua had first told nit of hia pur- 
pose and shown me the strange mark on his breast; hut I did 
not speak of it to this new friend. Indeed, we two had never 
again spoken of it in all our years of companionship; yet I 
knew that Joshua had never ceased to fancy it a mystic*! I 
pointing him to a wonderful career of healing. How much 
sooner he might have realized his true gift could he hav< 
known the history of that mark. 

Whenever, in mv little story, I chanced to mention the 
name of Florence Goodam, the Professor showed such I 
mated interest that I could not fail to see what I had long be- 
fore suspected — he was to be a third rival for her <:.. 
well as a third partner in our friendship. A rival, too, who 
might prove formidable; uniting, as he did, with all the genial 
graces of a cultivated mind, the attractions of a quick wit, a 
lively imagination, and a handsome person. Small wonder 
that he should be impressed by this serious, beautiful girl, i 
that she might find in him the person ili cat ion of all her l< 
ideals. Of one thing I felt sure; should FIi 
choose one of us, he would still retain the sincere frit 
of the other two. 

But here my thoughts were interrupted by the et 
of loshua, bringing our letters. The long vacation I 
hand and my mother, planning for m\ pleasure, wrote 
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ask my friend the Professor to spent! a portion of his holi- 
days with us. 

" Will you go? " 1 asked, reading him the letter. 

" If I do, will you show me the famous picnic ground? " 

" We will show you many things," said Joshua, looking 
up from his own letters. 

" II you would like it too, I think I will he persuaded 
to go." 

" I should, indeed, but my mother is not quite well of 
late; so you and Felix may have to explore our haunts 
without me." 

" Felix has (old me something of your mother, Kings- 
berry; I should like to see her. I will go." 

Thus it happened that we all went home to Rushton, 
whither Florence also went, on a visit to her friend Rose. 
Pretty, light hearted Rose Roundway cherished for Florence 
an affection not uncommon in girls of her shallow nature for 
one of an entirely opposite type. 

The two would have made a study for a painter that 
morning of our arrival, when, Rose, with the pretty air of 
proprietorship, had scaled Florence beside her in her dainty 
little phseton. Florence, her violet eyes lighting with pleas- 
ure at sight of the old familiar places, was yet quiet and self- 
poised as ever; her golden hair, somewhat disarranged from 
her journey, (ell lightly about her face in strong contrast to 
the clustering black ringlets of Rose, who, bubbling over with 
merriment, her dark eyes sparkling with the excitement of 
her plans, had already begun arranging with us the details of 
a garden party at her father's beautiful home. 

As Rose drove her spirited ponies up the long street and 
we turned our steps homeward, I thought Joshua looked 
more serious than usual, showing an expression of perplexity 
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and pain. But when he left lis at ray mother's door t> 
on to his own home, our warm welcome soon dispell 
thoughts save the joy of the home coming. 

Mrs. Kingsberry hat), ;is the vacation drew near, so 
longed for the return of her seventh son, that her friends hail 
almost feared a return of her old malady; hut my mother 
M a- confident that Joshua's presence would soon restore her, 
and so it pro veil. 

Indeed, I believe he would have given up all thought of 
returning to college, but that his mother wished him to go on 
even more than she longed to keep him near her; and as fc 

ear of work remained, she was unwilling to have him 
make the sacrifice. 

When my sister Louise, early that summer, married 
Limes the thin! Kingsberrv, and made her home in the old 
house, now changed to a comfortable mansion, she took such 
possession by her deft and gentle ways that Joshua felt hap- 
pier than ever before. His mother had I 
whv*se !v sympathy he might safely leave her. 

But I must not forget the event of the season, the g 
jih em b) Rose. It w.is like all social gatherings 
•■where youth and pleasure meet." but one little s 
. ■ . 

Fioft-v- S - ■ ch at home in mem making with 

our youths and maidens as in his observatory with his h 
-■.--■ 

-•■-■-• d concerning the nay: 
■ . - ...: ta ■*■ k-.- j decision. He,o 

-lorance, turned to Florence,. «b.> - 
know their language — oulv what they say to me." 

"Then what . JMtfcr* asked Chi 

kM 'ilies. Florence hesitated. 
• ■ • . ■ - 
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" By-the-way " said Sayles, perceiving her embarrass- 
ment, "are any of you interested in the language of names? 
I have found it a curious study." 

"Oh, tell us about ours! " cried Rose. 

"There could be no question about yours," he replied 
with a smile. 

"Oh, but we must all know. Let us go into the library 
and you shall tell our fortunes by our names." Then, mer- 
rily calling us all to follow, she led the way in and, with a 
pretty show of authority, seated the Professor at the library 
table with dictionaries and other learned volumes ready to 
his hand. 

" We needn't look for Felix," said the lively girl. " He 
is always happy, and justifies his name." 

" Look for Florence," said I. With a mischievous glance 
at her, Sayles turned the leaves and read: "Florence — 
blooming, beautiful," and all agreed that her name, too, was 
justified. One name after another was interpreted, causing 
much laughter and some disappointment, until Charlotte's 
turn came, when he gravely read: "Brave, of noble 
disposition." 

"But we don't know yours, Professor," said she. Again 
turning the fateful leaves he read: "Robert — bright in fame." 

"Very good for an astronomer," said Charlotte demurely. 

" But we are forgetting Joshua!" cried Rose. 

"It doesn't matter," he answered hurriedly. 

" Indeed it does" she replied; " Professor, tell us at once." 

But the Professor hesitated, looked first at Joshua, then 
at me, and with a perceptible tremble in his voice read: 
"Joshua— a savior." 

He closed the book abruptly, rose from his chair, and left 
the room. 
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A hush seemed to fall upon our mirth, and after a li 
W i-.k ring thou) '.lit' garden, the party hroke up. 

"Joshua," saki Sayles to him the next day, u I believe 
\.>u kiu-vv the meaning of your name all the time." 

* Yes," he replied, " I have always known it," and said 



\ few days liter the Professor left us, with many prom- 
imts of tutuiv visits. 

As the summer passed, I learned the meaning of the 
perplexity i hod observed in Joshua on the day of our arrival. 
Rose, light hearted, light headed maiden, by the same law of 
opposite^ which made her love for Florence, was now drawn 
toward Joshua, and made no concealment of her preference 
for him. Bow was it all to end? 

The summer in its passing brought no answer to this 
iiuvstkw, but brought all too soon the time for beginning our 
Uri war in t aMtg u 

m ■ sUabes this year were c 




g*xofc Bnjiwtwaw of Oriooyaanl the a 

Mt be* watattt with any t wang , wowU reply, ' 

few**:. FeSx, what 1 may vet tear* bona those; t 

fen •< S : - 
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CHAPTER V. 



The last year in college is stamped indelibly upon my 
nMDH>ry. I recollect clearly tine most trivial events of th;it 
time, now many years ago, when my old mind plays me 
tricks and forgets the most important occurrences of today. 
And because I can so plainly recall that most important year 
of my school life, I urn fond of looking hack upon it very 
often, to smile or sigh over its innocent conceits or boy- 
ish follies. 

How plainly I see the group at the door on that Septem- 
ber morning on which Joshua and I are to return to college. 
I have reached the gate, and pause to look hack tor a last 
good -by. I see the morning sun shining brightly on mother 
and the girls, flickering through the woodbine that clings to 
the veranda trellis. The fresh young faces look aftef me, 
laughing, and the older and dearer one watches me with a 
tearful smile. 

Scratch in the foreground, very old and feeble, looks 
wistfully after me, evidently on the point of disobeying orders 
and following. I see them all, hear and reply to the last 
good-hyes, then with a swing of my hat, I go briskly down 
the street, with my mother's farewell words lingering in 
my heart: 

" My dear boy, my dear boy. Oh, remember always you 
are my only son!" 

If, in that last year, as in other years, I may have been 
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r at hand to lure youth; if 

er years, there were not wanting those i 

dark depths the feet God meant should walk 

I thank Him that those last words were never 

that I did remember I was my mother's 



tempted to taste those pli 
then, as in 1; 
would drag 1 
in the light,- 
forgotten, an 
only son. 

There is the gay group of hoys and girls at the station. 
There are the tow-headed apple boys who eye us with inter- 
est from under their ragged hats-. There is the gruff hut 
kindly ticket agent, and the usual assemblv of village 
1 on nir t -rs, — I see them all. And as Toshua and I jump upon 
the car platform as the train pulls out from the depot, the 
shrill good-bves and gav laughter that were sent after i 
then, have, somehow, never died quite away in my heart. 

Joshua, unusually quiet, hardly spoke during our rid 
Understanding him, I made no effort to talk, and after a briet 
study of passengers was soon deep in a newspaper. It \ 
evening when we reached our destination. The air, chilly I 
remember, for September, was full of the cries of train- 
men, and the greetings and farewells of coining and de- 
parting friends. The lights were beginning to flash 
from houses as we passed along, and the lamp-lighter, goinj 
his rounds, left bright traces of his presence at the street cor- 
ners. All things seemed full of life and brightness, and our 
young spirits rose to a high pitch as we felt the kir 
lluencc of the lively college town. 

The old house to which we walked, I have not describ 
It was a very old house, built in the fashion of days 1 
past, and it had been the home of students like ourselves foi 
h small paned windows that seemet 
; with its huge chimneys, betokei 
thin; with its gray, moss-covere 



years. Many gabled, > 
to blink a welcome at < 
; fireplaces 



ittg glo: 
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roof; with its old fashioned garden, full of pinks and swu'l 
williams, it deserves a chapter to itself. 

And the old couple who lived therein, how my heart 
warms toward them! Dear Aunt Sally Abrams, you are 
gone long ago, but there is a bright spot in my memory for 
you, and your kindly, old fashioned ways. Dear Uncle 
Ephriam, how strangely deserted ihe old lireplace in the liv- 
ing room must seem, now that you no longer sit beside il, 
whittling a stick and singing old songs under your breath. 
I hope I may not seem irreverent, yet I cannot but wonder if 
Aunt Sally is quite contented in Heaven without that stock- 
ing, which, to my masculine eye, always seemed to be at the 
same stage of completion, and if the old man does not some- 
times long for his pocket knife and his pine stick. 

"Jest you call us Aunt Sally and Uncle Ephriam," they 
had insisted on our first appearance, — "seems more com- 
f'table." And aunt and uncle they were from that day on. 
There was a great welcome for us when we appeared 
that evening. We were, I suspect, the favorites among the 
eight hoys who occupied the Abrams domicile, and partly 
because of this, and partly because Aunt Sally, unlike her 
successors, "set a good table." I remember there was a 
royal supper soon in preparation, flow Aunt Sally bustled 
about! How soon the kettle began calling from the kitchen 
that there were livelv times out there! How soon savory 
odors began stealing into the warm, bright living room! 
How suggestive of spiced goodies and preserves (there were 
none of your canned goods in those days) were Aunt Sally's 
frequent visits to the cellar. And Uncle Ephriam forsook his 
stick to fall hack and admire us "tall, strappin' young fellers," 
to laugh at my incipient moustache, and to joke with me 
about being now a " last year feller." But there was 
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to me sundry hits of culinary lore, for use, I suppose 
in case a Mrs. Mai Hand should ever appear. She confided to 
me that " Ephriam was a master hand for biled dinners;" that 
the minister had called, or that the hens had scratched up the 
lettuce seed. But to Joshua the story of their trials j 
given. He knew how the children had died, one hv one. 
long ago. He knew how the old farm which was so 
hoth had been sold. He had seen Aunt Sally's wrinkled fac 
wet with tears, and had heard Uncle Ephriam's sigh, h 
never knew them otherwise than smiling. 

" I wish people would sav //tippy things to me," Joshua 
had once said, wistfully. It was the only time I ever heard 
him allude to the fact that people never talked lightly in his 



Even Aunt Sallv had once said to me, very gravely. 
" Mr. Felix, we've had a-maoy student fellers here, one time 
an' another. We've had 'em stiddv, and we've had '■ 
trifle waverin'. We've had 'em stupid like an' 
had 'em as knowed so much it seemed as if (here | 
an earthly thing they hadn't tackled. But we nevei 
a one like Mr. Joshua. It ain't so much his learnin' 
that's so different, it's him. An' as fer understand!!* 
him, I might jest as well try to read those hooks 
yours that's filled with that heathenish sort o' type, as undei 
-.land Mr. Joshua. There's his gcttin' up at all hours to lool 
at nothin' but stars! Now, Ephriam has got up in the middle 
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of the night to chase a cow out o' the yard, an' I get up fre- 
mtly winter nights to set my sponge a little nigher the 
stove. But get up to look at stars! Good land!" Ami the 
old lady shook her head as if it were beyond her com- 
prehension, 

" There's the time, hist winter when Ephnam was sick 
.villi the rheumatiz, an' I Lip an' down all night, k etched sight 
if a man in the yard. An 1 landy! it gave me such a turn 
till I found it was Mr. Joshua. An' when I called to him to 
put on a hat or else come right straight into the house, or he'd 
catch his death o' cold,— what do you s'po.se he said? Why, 
he said, his face lookin' all glorified like those pictures of 
angels, and jest as solemn as Parson Goodam says the Amen 
-'Aunt Sallv,' says he, 'I always take my hat off under 
these stars!' Now, did you ever see the beat o' that?" 

I always laughed in reply. It was not strage that the 
dear old lady was mystified at many of Joshua's doings and 
sayings. I think I should have felt indignant if any one had 
understood them. I believed that I came nearer than anyone 
! in doing this, but it soon became evident, as we settled 
into the old routine, that Joshua Kingsherry was not only 
different from other men, but that he was different from the 
Joshua Kingsherry of a year ago. It was hard to define the 
difference. It could be felt, but not analyzed. A vague un- 
easiness, it might have been said, a deeper reserve, a more 
pronounced gravity. Florence noticed it, and in her quiet 
way, watched him uneasily. Professor Sayles noticed it, and 
asked what troubled Kingsherry. Aunt Sally attributed it to 
the stars. Uncle Ephriam declared he was " run down." I 
could give no reason for the change. I began to watch him 
closely. There was a half sad, half defiant expression in the 
fine gray eyes and the firm mouth, a far away look, a fre- 
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quent falling into deep thought, and sudden starting to 
consciousness of the things around him. Then a grow- 
ing desire to he alone, a growing dislike to mix with 
people for any purpose hut study. I recalled how often 
he had excused himself from our merry-makings the pre- 
vious summer; how, as soon as possible, 1 he had slipped 
away L from those he had attended. He had refused to 
join any society or attend the entertainments which a college 
town gives to her guests, saying, " I have no time for play in 
mv life, Felix." This last year he seemed averse to going 
even to Mr. Goodam's, and went to no place save where his 
work or studies called him. Always a close student, he be- 
came more and more engrossed with his books, and late at 
night, and early in the morning he could be found poring 
over some volume, studying some subject relative to his 
chosen profession. Out of class hours, the last ray of light 
found him at the laboratory, in the museum, or in the dis- 
secting room, always studying, experimenting, searching, 
probing, always grave, always silent. 

Professor Sayles and I, seeing this unremitting toil, soon 
arrived at the conclusion that Joshua was wearing his life out 
in study. But when I began to hear him pace up and down, 
up and down, in his room, late at night, when he thought me 
asleep; when, day by day, the strong, tine face showed more 
and more the unmistakable signs of anxiety and trouble, we 
were forced to admit we had not yet arrived at the secret. 
To my inquiries he invariably answered: " My dear fellow, 
there is nothing wrong. It is your fancy merely." And see- 
ing him determined to keep his trouble, whatever it might be, 
to himself, I finally gave up trying to solve the mystery. 

And there was so much to take my thoughts. There 
was the pride in my acknowledged brilliancy, and the never 
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ending work at my books. There was the joy of my 
approaching majority and mv freedom, to say nothing of the 
meetings and the chilis in which our jolly set of young fel- 
lows took such interest. There was the gay society, in which 
I, as a popular young gentleman, played the agreeable. There 
were the games on the campus, and the races on the river to 
be engaged in, and there was our dignity as Seniors to be 
looked after and all rights Jealously guarded. There were 
the funiors and Freshmen to be put over the fence, literally 
and metaphorically, on all occasions possible, and to be sat 
down upon with becoming severity. 

And was I not in love! — llie secret worshipper of a cer- 
tain Cora Kenton, whose ringlets {I remember them now as 
looking like long slicks of molasses candy) bad ensnared my 
fluttering heart and whose frowns and smiles drove me to 
desperation one moment, and reduced me to a state of bliss- 
ful imbecility the next. Ah, those days! when, like David 
Copperfield, I laid the foundation for all the corns I since 
possess; when I affected extremes in dress; when I grew 
dangerously as well as painfully particular about my linen; 
when I organized serenading parties and led the quartette in 
a very weak and quavering tenor, and having gone the rounds, 
was deeply grieved that it was not customary to serenade one 
young lady twice in an evening. They are all long past, and 
like the rest of those times are to he laughed at, half tearfully. 

The first semester was over before we knew it. I had 
spent the holidays at the pleasant home of Professor Sayles, 
but Joshua had declined his urgent invitation and gone to 
Rushton. He came back more quiet, if possible, than before, 
and fell into his old hahits. 

One evening we were invited, as we often were, to Mr. 
Goodam's. Rose was there on a visit; there was a merry 
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little company that night, and I regretted more than once that 
I had not been able to Induce Joshua to accept, and go with me. 
There were no cards, no dancing, for it was fifty years ago, 
remember, and in a minister's house; but Rose kept us all 
laughing, and I was rather proud that one of our Rushton 
girts was creating such a sensation among my fellows. I had 
never seen her look so prettv, nor appear to so fine advantage 
before. Her face was radiant, her eyes like diamonds, ner 
Hushed, her clear complexion set off by her pink dress, 
and I thought her verv witty and very charming in her naive 
and coquettish ways. 1 fancied she looked disappointed for a 
moment, when I appeared alone, but it" so, that look was soon 
hidden in a smile, and, if she had a heart ache, she kept it un- 
suspected, as women will, in an unusually gay and s 
. ■ ■ 

It was late when we left, and Dick Florimel going my 
way, we walked along together, and at mv gate, I invited 
him to come in ami smoke a cigar. Little Dick, we called h 
partly on account of hi* stature, partly because he c 
in truth be called any thing else but little, in his ii 
uinments or ambitions. But he was a good little fellow, | 
as he was geniality itself, and always smoked the \ 
cijptrs, he was. prettv well liked by us all, even if he * 
well up in hi- Greek OJ mathematics. He was 
neat little u -rcrested in all game 

... vat tavorite among the ladies. 

He w a* what might be railed a chronic lover; that it, h 
was continually falling in love. No sooner had he a; 
tone in solemn tones, that */aW was all over and I 
■vf again," than a new face appeared on the sc 
to! tit::, MjftWl 

He came in with HMfctaau we sat down before the 



puffed thoughtfully at our cigars, Dick showing evident 
signs, between the puffs, of having lost that, to other persons, 
vital organ, the heart. It was Rose, of course, this time, she 
being the last new face, but I managed to change the subject 
to the only thing besides love that little Dick could talk about, 
— games and gossip. I heard how Small had been black- 
balled at the club; how Jenkins's father had shut down on his 
extravagance and refused to come down for another cent; 
how Leitly would be expelled for his share in the recent haz- 
ing. These and sundry other bits of information I heard, 
until I hegan to repent of my invitation and to wish little 
Dick in the Red Sea. But at last be got himself into his 
overcoat, and with a parting smile and a jaunty wave of the 
hand, he bade me good night and tore himself away. 

Ah, little Dick Florimel! where are you now, I wonder? 
Much older, Dick, I know, but are you still smoking the best 
of cigars, and spending your father's money, and falling in 
love only to slip out again as easily, or has time changed you, 
Dick, like the rest of us? 

When he was gone I stepped across the hall, and tapped 
gently at Joshua's door. It was ajar, and from the light 
within alternately rising and falling I knew he must still be 
up, sitting alone in the fire light. Obtaining no answer to 
my knock, I pushed the door open softly and looked in. Yes, 
there he was, sitting before the lire, gazing info the mass of 
glowing embers. So busy was he with his thoughts that I 
entered and stood close beside him before he noticed me. 

"Ah, Felix 1" he said, with a start, as I touched his 
shoulder, " sit down," 

He threw a fresh stick upon the fire, and leaning back 
again in his chair, watched the blaze spring up and quiver 
and curl around it. 



ling, I think," 



" Well, old fellow," I said, seating r 
another cigar," you made a mistake in not going this 
We had a jolly time, and Rose looked stunning." 
No answer. 

"She seemed disappointed at yOm 
I continued. 

Still no answer. 
"And she's making' a decided hit among the fellows." 
Joshua changed his position and said, "I suppose 
" Especially,'' 1 .said with a laugh, " with little Dick.'' 
"That little fool!" he flashed out angrily, then scowled 
at the fire and relapsed into silence. Each succeeding re- 
mark of mine being answered in monosyllables, I rose, thre 
my cigar into the fire, and said, with a yawn, and a playful 
slap on the shoulder: " Well, I'm off to bed. And do you 
go to bed, too, Kingsberry, like a sane fellow." 

He, too, had risen, and as I said those words he turned 
and looked at me. Something in those eyes that met my 
own, a look like that ot an animal at bay, a look of defiance 
as if he dared me to repeat my words, a look of sadness as if 
I had cut him to the heart, all these in those eyes, made i 
powerless to speak or move. "Sit down," he said, slowly. 
I obeyed. He passed his hand over his eyes in a half bewil- 
dered manner, and began walking up and down the room. 
The flames, rising and falling in the fireplace, alternately 
made the old room glow with light, and cast it into gloom. 
It fell on the dark, time-stained wainscotting and made it 
ruddy. It touched the skull on the table, and it grinned more 
hideously than before. On floor and ceiling; on the heavy 
old fashioned furniture; on the table filled with thick medical 
volumes; on the old, well thumbed books full of the wisdom 
of Huyghen, Eliphas, Levi, and other old astrologers; > 




note books, on sheets of paper covered with singular draw- 
ings and calculations, on various specimens of herbs and 
plants, the fire light flickered and faded. It made fantastic 
shadows on the wall, and Joshua's, as he moved to and fro, 
was made to dunce in uncouth postures, while Joshua him- 
self, now in the light, now in the shadow, looked like a wierd 
creature of* the fancy. 

Suddenly the flames sank low, and from the partial dark- 
ness came a voice so hollow, so strained, it seemed to come 
from a far distance: 

"Aye, there's the rub! Am I sane? And for how 
long?" 

I sprang to my feet. " Kingsbeny ! " T gasped. He 
neither answered me nor looked at me, but continued his 
pacing up and down the room. 

"Don't look like that!" I cried, catching him by 
the arm. "Oh, what is the matter? You are ill! You are 
killing yourself with this everlasting study. Go to bed, goto 
bed and rest." 

He shook me off, for a minute, paying no other attention 
to me; then he stopped. 

" It is not the study, Maitland, it is not that. 72a/ is my 
solvation; it keeps me from myself." Then with a sudden 
outhurst, — "I will tell you, Felix! I meant to keep it 
always to myself, but I think it will help me to tell it, — 
to you!" 

I sat still. I could not speak. I felt as if turned to 
stone. "God bless you, my dear fellow! I do," he cried 
earnestly, and then grew silent. He was evidently struggling 
with his desire to reveal his secret, and the horror of telling 
it. He moistened his lips, and then said abruptly, " Can't you 
guess, Felix, what it is I fear? " I shook my head. 
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"No. I could not expect it. You are so young yet." 
He spoke as if I were years his junior. He stopped in his 
walking as suddenly as he had begun, and leaning against the 
mantel, looked intently into the fire, as if he would read 
therein his future. He did not look at me. 

" You know my story," he said at length. " You 
my mother's affliction and the conditions of my birth, 
know my sad and unnatural childhood. Knowing ali this, 
can you tell me how it would be possible for a man who hud 
any knowledge of hereditary taints, not to know what is 
coming to m 

I could n 

"Think of it! think of it!" he said, bitterly, "my 
mother's affliction, my birth, and then ask me what it is 
I fear." 

He was silent again for a moment, evidently hesitating 
whether to speak on or not. 

" But that is not all," he said, at last, almost with a sob, 
'■'•That is not all. I always knew it would come, from child- 
hood, even. I never cared so much before, for I -will do my 
life work. 1 will fight for that. But when I found last 
summer, oh, even before last summer, that I might have been 

happy if it had not been coming 

to me, then I realized what it would take from me, and 
then, Oh God, the suffering! Hut I can bear it. / am 
strong, but my little little Rose!" 

He broke down there and cried like a child. 

I watched him, half stupidly, my heart full of pity for 
him, yet so stunned by his words I could scarcely think. At 
last, ashamed that I could offer nothing better, I said, "But, 
Kingsberry, you only fear this. You may go through life 
and escape." 



" Yes, I know that," lie replied, raising his head, quite 
calm again. "I have thought of everything, But the 
chances are against me, and I will take no risks, Felix," look- 
ing at me steadily, " I love Rose, but I would rather kill her 
with this hand, than marry her, knowing as I do that I must 



surely blight her life 
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rse than death. No, 


no, I shall go on a 


one 


and I- 




ill be a savior," 


he said, brokenly. 










" Kingsberry," I 


said 


after a 


pause, 


"does she know it? " 


"Of my love? 


think she 


guesses it. Women have a 


way of knowing, tlu 


y sa 


V. / don't know. I don't under- 


stand them. I nevei 


knc 


w how 


to act 


or talk before them. 



1 never cared a penny lor a woman before; I never can care 
for another one. She shall never know it from me, it would 
do no good, but I do love my little Rose." 

A less sincere man would have spoken Indifferently of 
his affection; a less honorable man would have prated it to a 
dozen, but Joshua Kingsberry, true, honest, manly, told of it 
in his simple way, and was not ashamed to show how his 
whole heart had gone out to his "little Rose." 

" I thought," I ventured to say, " that if it was ever any- 
one it would be Florence." 

" No, not Florence. T think of her as a friend, a sister. 
She is too quiet, in some respects too much like myself. But 
Rose is so pretty, so bright. She is the only one who ever 
talks gaily before me,. as if she were not afraid of me. I 
don't know why else I love her," he said, half smiling. "You 
can't tell why such things happen. She is very different from 
me. That seems to be the only reason I can give. But what 
matters it? There is to be no happiness in my life, and I 
might as well make the best of it." 

The clock struck four. I rose and gave him my hand. 
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IU loojh bap, saying,**! am very glad 1 told 

yju. fi lia= helped me a great deal." I pressed his band and 

Ml *• 

Throwing wood on the half dead ember* in my fireplace, 
i ^ji hefofn it 'itiiil morning light. 1 understood now the 
ligln waged aJI these months; how he had withstood the 
IwnpMioii ''■ baiieve thai i( could not be coming to him, and 
how, tot tha take of the woman he loved, he would never 
: lake a step that might bring her unhappiness. 
A,,. I I iHiil.i-hi.nl thai | nature like his, once having loved, 
.kuIiI ntVM lOVO •[- Mi:. 

' . ■■ | i .J WBfkl l»tM 1 came home one day to find Joshua 

Into hi valife- I knew from his white 

.,i ii.nl happened, even before Aunt Sally, much 

ni. .[..I, ..i. i in. ili.ii "Mr. Joshua had had bad news 

i, ,., i ,...., di ii. Kla mother aide an' dyia* maybe, a 

<>ii .i..in, «lt_\ \sa= lul Lb put tu this world to love an' then to 

i,.i. . [.. i...-l tai " 

A fen in .hi- i ii.i, vi e were on our way to the depot. 

■■ I .im >.-i \ ture," Joahua aald, w that the old trouble has re- 

Q it ijt — " He taiu no more, but I understood. 

«TM p«l in UJ hand. It was 

ilu- lii-t I ha<j OVW u\**i\rd mid tt read: 

•• XUtiivi .tkYl ilu- morning M nine. 

J, KlSCSHKRHY.*' 

'.\mU oi llui de.«h Mid tunx-cal I will not >f 
tt «4i i tad d,mh, Uvjum- »fa* toted* during ihe last years 
HHHWto u«vhnnk\l, had gunvw mniMcil again. She 
thought .l^hua v, pi Mat mooned that she had 

.■•■ a uv.Htwi ttwv had not told D«, 

JwkiM, t>ut n fti, uv.. lax-. He was dead tu feer. auJ n 

i^VMHi peifeM ^«mck«aiiiv», the tifte- oi l*dilb. K.in 
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In a week Joshua came back. Always quiet, there was 
no perceptible difference in him, but I knew he felt his 
mother's death keenly. The afternoon of his return we 
were in his room, and turning the conversation from other 
topics to his own affairs, he said: 

" You see, Felix, I am right. If this had not returned, 
if she had gone on until the end without— — As it is, it 
proves it was not a malady brought on temporarily, but was 
in the blood™ 

He looked straight ahead of him, in a brown study for a 
while, then commenced to tell me of his plans. 

" I am determined to get to work as soon as I am through 
here, I will speak to Professor Kyle to look out for an 
opening for me. No, I cannot go to Rushtou," as I was 
about to interpose. "If mother had lived, it would have 
been my duty to stay with her. As at is, I am glad to 
get away." 

Although I knew I should miss him more than I could 
tell, I felt that he was right, and did not add to his trouble by 
a single word of protest. 

Professor Kyle, of the medical department, knew of an 
excellent opening, we soon learned, and many were the talks 
we had concerning our future and our respective plans. 
Now that the location, at least, seemed settled, the silent fel- 
low applied himself again to his books and worked with might 
and main, that he might be able to begin his professional 
career as fully prepared as possible. 

How closely we clung together during those remaining 
days. The last semester was drawing to a close, there was 
but a short time left us to spend together. Spring merged 
into summer, June flew by on perfumed wings, and soon, too 
soon, college life was over, commencement was past, and we 
were men. 



I 
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The commencement exercises were brilliant, for there 
was a large and promising class. For mother's sake I re- 
joiced tluil I hiiil been hekl worthy the honor of being chosen 
valedictorian, and T think that true sorrow made the senti- 
ments of regret at leaving our Alma Mater more get 
than usual. 

Joshua, however, was really the lion of the day. 
reputation for splendid scholarship, industry and pen 
was known to professors and students; and many were the 
attentions given him and the hearty wishes for success in the 
life he was about to enter. 

At last it was over, — the hand shaking, the congratula- 
tions, the vows of eternal friendship, the good-byes. We re- 
alized with a pang that many of us were parting forever, 
and that the dear college life was no more. 

It was a long day, full of excitement and hustle, but it 
had come to an end. The trunks were packed, the farewell 
visits had been made to friends and places grown dear to us 
during our college life, and there remained only the trying 
ordeal of getting away from Aunt Sally and Uncle Ephriam, 
and we, too, would say good-bye, and go our separate ways. 

We stood together at night. He laid his left hand upon 
my shoulder. 

"Felix," he said, "to-morrow we separate. I have a 
feeling that our lives may be blended in the future as in the 
past. But if, in any case, it should be years before we meet 
again, f want you to promise me that if I should ever reed 
you, either for myself or to aid others, you will come to me." 

I gave him my hand, and my promise. 

" I may need you, some day," he went on, " who can tell ? 

If — if anything should ever happen to me, remember 

I fought against it as long as I could." 

"Oh, Joshua I will, 1 will." 



His voice trembled a little as he continued: 

"And, Felix, if the time should ever come when I 

— am not— myself, or if I should die heforc th;it time, 

and Rose is still unmarried, still unmarried, mark you, I 
want you to tell her all. You will tell it better than I, and 
u will tell her how I would have given my life to be able 
call her my wife, but that it could not be- — — and that 
I loved her, through everything until the end." 

This also I promised. After a little he went on, again. 

" I cannot yet bear to think of Rose, my little 

Rose, ever marrying anybody but me. It is a selfish thought 
and I will conquer it. But, Felix, if it is to be anybody, I 
hope it will be — you." 

A few hours later, in the early morning, we stand on the 

depot platform. The trunks are checked, the ticket pro- 

ired and we wait for the train that is to bear him away. 

Very much is in our hearts to say, but words seem so poor 

that we talk hut little. 

At last, afar ofF among the hills, is heard the whistle of 
the approaching train! 

Oh, sweet boy friendship ! Oh, dear old days together in 
the woods and fields and the old school house! Oh, tender 
fellowship of college! how memories of you arise at that 
■ill sound and fill my heart with tears! 

The train draws in. I feel that strong hand clasping my 
n, I look into those clear, gray eyes, and we two, com- 
panions for so many years, know that the hour has come to 
say good-bye. 

"Remember, you are to tell her, when it— And, 

Felix, my dear friend, rememher that if it is ever anybody, I 
hope it will be you ! " 

There is a sound of the puffing of steam. A whistle 
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shrieks, tht great wheels revolve, the train moves slowly out, 
gathers speed, glides faster and faster down the straight 
expanse of track, and in the gray of that June morn- 
ing, I stand and watch a figure on the platform of the rear 
car, until the train melts away in the distance, and the figure 
is lost to sight. 

. Child. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



That was the first fed parting of my life, and when that 
night I reached Rushton, and walked slowly along, under the 
starlight, toward my home, I found that half my heart had 
gone with that brave, true soul, who was speeding on toward 
the new life before him, carrying such a weight of sorrow 
and foreboding. There was no spring in my step as I reached 
the home, where my dear mother and sisters awaited my 
coming, — so deeply was I oppressed by my thoughts of 
Joshua. Was there no way out of this tangled path? Was 
there no release from this unyielding law of heredity? Was 
Joshua's life never to become a full and rounded one? Why 
should he be heir not only to the weird, uncanny associations 
with which superstition has enveloped the " Seventh Son," 
— associations which appeal not to the clearer, broader senti- 
ments of mankind — but also to the fear of a misfortune 
worse than death? Good and beautiful as was his life, and 
high as were his intelligence and aspirations, one could never 
cease to wish that he had been the first, fifth, or any but the 
seventh, son. 

As I walked slowly along, I heard, again, his low, broken 
words of parting: " Felix, my dear friend, — remember that 
if it is ever anybody,— I hope it will be you." 

What means that great throb of my heart, and the quick 
rush of blood to my cheek? Is it the involuntary acknowl- 
edgement made to a great, grand soul, that even in that 
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moment of self-abnegatin 
wishes for happiness 

So great was my love for him and my sorrow for hi 
misfortune, that as 1 remembered my promise to him, in nr 
enthusiasm of devotion, I wished earnestly for some pregnan 
chance to prove to him the depth of my affection and n: 
appreciation of his lofty character. 

It is one thing in the quiet of a star-lit night, when t 
about you helps to high resolves, to wis A for the opportunity 
for some great act of heroism and quite another to meet tha 
opportunity, single handed, when to accept it lays low oni 
dearest hopes and most ardent longings. 

A few moments more, and I was in the embrace of n 
mother and sisters. Hurried questions were asked am 
answered as to my health, happiness and success; and thei 
came loving inquiries about Joshua and his prospects, and a 
the remembrance ot that sad heart brought the shadoi 
to my face, the quick eyes saw the change, and to the earnes 
question : " Is not all well with Joshua? " I could onlv 
answer, evasively, "I trust so, for he must by this time be 
near his journey's en 

The next few days were gala days. There were the 
meeting of old friends, their congratulation and kind words, 
the oft expressed hope that I had now "come to stay," and 
better than all, the quiet hours with my dear mother, when 
she looked up with sweet contentment and loving trust to her 
tall hoy and told him he had not disappointed her hopes. 

I soon met Rose, and the look in her questioning eyes 
was in remembrance of Joshua. My First thought was t 
speak to her of him, and then came the thought, "Wha 
right have I to rouse in her mind any thought of him?' 
together with an indefinable reluctance to do s 



At the earnest desire of my mother and sisters, I had 
decided to remain for the present in my boyhood's home, 
although a strong wish had taken possession of me to break 
away from the narrow bounds, and test rav youth and strength 
with the strongest, where my ambition should hnve a wider 
field. But duty hade me for the present to curb this rest- 
less spirit. 

The next year was a quiet, uneventful one for us all, as 
far as outward changes were concerned. Surrounded by 
delightful social influences, the comfort and protector of my 
mother and sisters, and successful in the profession, that of 
law, which I had chosen, I ought to have heen happy. 

But I was not. I missed Joshua more and more. We 
had been such close friends and companions for so many 
years, that his presence and sympathy had become almost a 



md the thought lhat he 

The secret that he had 

! many hours of anxious 

ixpressions of interest in his 

:alth of mind and body that 

He said hut little of him- 



uecessity to me, and his absence, ; 
not happy, was hard to bear, 
entrusted to my keeping gave n 
thought. His letters were full of e 
work, and of gratitude for the he; 
thus far enabled him to p 
self, but often spoke of the sorrowing, suffering ones with 
whom in the character ot physician, he daily came in contact. 
"'Twhs his thinking of others 
Made you think of him." 
And beneath this calm surface of quiet self -sacrifice, this path 
of devotion which he had chosen tor himself, there were 
visible to my eyes deep undercurrents, known only to himself 
and to God. 

One evening in the early summer I sat down before my 
desk, to write to Joshua, Uppermost in my thoughts were 
Lose and his determination to resign her 
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In i .mi of that inexorable law of heredity which he believed 
would diiriOy he fulfilled in his own case. 

I hid often ilft-ply reflected upon his proposed resigna- 
liuii in my favor, and in consultation with my own heart, 
I I'uiiiui that personally 1 was a great gainer thereby, — lhat, 
in fuel, my own love for Rose had long lain smouldering in 
my heart, although my knowledge that Joshua adored her, 
mil urn mutual friendship, prevented me from being fairly 
conscious of the true state of my heart. This voluntary offer- 
ing In htm, which was so complimentary to him for its 
imsi'llishiioss and true nobility, had at once excited my highest 
admiration and awakened my soul to a realization of my love 
I'm Kose, which was every day increased by the thought of 
hor, .uul thai 1 WM no longer bound by ties of loyalty and 
| i uilli M im d*ai iVk-nd. 

It had been for some time that I had revolved the situa- 
tion in mi mind, and heart, too, for that matter, and every 
da) on intents) and love for Rose increased in intensity, until 
I was fully possessed with the idea of making her my own. 
I had never especially sought her, for Joshua's self-renuncia 

* Ri v el Iihi fresh in my mind for that, but I had watched 
h« at a dwtauce. Hoi sweet face had gained a more womanly 
fcTace, and the *i»iel of her manner spoke ot some struggle 
within lhat had given strength and completeness to her ehar- 
Sometime* amid the shyest scenes there was a far 
,m..i> looV in her burg* eyes that made my heart ache for her 
and hwhna, and. kl - . •-»"». 1 

**vnriood to this insatiable demon? Were the natural d 
ot he* voting h*»« •** requited love and dear c 

meat with their lull ftwttnvi, because be whom tl 
s*W*wty mnght seented Kx-svttul or g*« no a 
MKaJMMN the sinking «* °* v lVA * spirits and the dismay M 




which I looked forth upon life, told me too welt where I 
stood in regard to Rose. 

My thoughts were here interrupted by a message, requir- 
ing my immediate presence at the home of a woman I had 
known from my childhood, who had recently been very ill, 
and was not expected much longer to survive. I knew her as 
one who had made a heroic struggle in the battle of life. A 
woman of more than ordinary intelligence and refinement, 
she had been encompassed by many sorrows. One look at 
her face revealed a world of trouble, care and solicitude. 
Under her attempted cheerfulness there was thinly veiled a 
heart that ached from causes kept sacred to herself. 

After the usual greetings, I sat down by her bed, and she 
began eagerly to talk to me, as if fearful her time would be 
cut short by the Great Reaper before she could finish what 
she wished to say. There was no preface, except these few 
words:— " Felix, I have a story I wish to tell you, — as the 
warm friend of Joshua Kingsherry." And without further 
delay, she told me in rapid, earnest words, what I now relate 
to you, as I remember it: 

Long years ago, there came to her home a clear young 
niece, crushed to the earth by the loss of a fond, loving hus- 
band, who had been instantly killed by a fall from a building 
where he was at work as a carpenter. Not rich in this 
world's goods, but full of hope and happiness, they were 
striving to gain for themselves a little home, and were looking 
forward with bright anticipations to the coming of their first- 
born. The husband had no near relatives and she, with the 
exception of an aunt, was alone in the world; and when the 
terrible blow came and in this great strait of her life, — when 
the last sad rites were over, she instinctively and without delay 
left her distant home and flew to Mrs. Shepherd. Heart- 
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broken and worn, she readied her aunt's simple but hospitable 
home, and a few hours afterward, the wailing cry 
infant voice told that another little life had taken up the 
march between two eternities — and the young mother' 

Sorrow for the dear niece, and the suddenness of the 
whole affair, overwhelmed Mrs. Shepherd for the time, and 
when she came to her real consciousness and found herself, 
then a woman of advanced years, poor and alone, left with 
this motherless, wailing infant in her charge, she knew not 
which way to tarn. 

About the same time, the "seventh son" had come to 
Judith Kiugsherry, — welcomed not by the tender light of its 
mother's eyes, whose intellect was so shrouded in darkness 
that she recognized only at lucid intervals the presence of the 
little stranger. 

After a few hours' struggle with the great mystery 
life, and notwithstanding the wonderful promise of goodni 
and greatness that, from the mystic number which indicated 
the order of its birth, foreshadowed the little life, — it closed its 
already weary eyes and went back to Paradise. 

After a time, the mother, during an interval of conscious- 
ness, began piteously to call for her baby, which she seemed 
to think some one had forcibly taken from her side, and whi 
they could not grant her request, became violent. Thi 
periods of consciousness followed by the violent paroxyi 
grief at the loss of her child, became so frequent and severe 
that the physician began to fear for her life. 

The nurse, who knew of both the life and the death that 
had crossed the threshold of the little home near by, and the 
sad circumstances attending them, conceived the idea of sif 
stituting the living child for the dead one. At first the 
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as a startling one; but the more it was consid- 
! feasible it became. It seemed that nothing but 



le hand was the little waif, fallen from the skies 
nhere love was, indeed, but accompanied by old 
and poverty. On the other, was the mother, 
always, when her real self, distinguished for her motherly 
qualities and her warm, though quiet, devotion to her child- 
calling out from her troubled soul for her baby. Let her 
eyes but rest on the little soulless form and the consequences 
could not be answered for. Place the warm, living child in 
rms, and peace, rest, and probably her reason would 
come back to her. 

Sanctioned by the sympathetic old doctor, and by Mr. 
Kingsberry, — right or wrong, wise or foolish — the decision 
was made. The living, nestling child was transferred to the 
home of Judith Kingsberry, and placed by her side. She 
folded it in her hungry arms, and with a cry of glad, sur- 
prised content, closed her satisfied eves, and sank into a peace- 
ful sleep. The dead child was placed in the arms of the dead 
mother to be buried with her. 

In the stress of this great emergency, it was al! hastily 
done, being known only to Mr. Kingsberry, the doctor, Mrs. 
Shepherd and the nurse, each thinking that some day, when 
the right time came, it would be explained. 

The Kingsberry and Shepherd dwellings were contigu- 
ous, and at the same time so remote from other houses, that it 
is not singular that the events which were transpiring within 
each, should he unknown to any but themselves. 

But the right time seemed never to come. Restored for 
time to reason and health, Judith Kingsberry became so 
wrapped up " in this seventh son, that no one could 
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think foi 

and the coming years 
devotion to her, and the 
to exert over her, ever 
mind, warranted them i 
reason did really exist foi- 



ling her that he was not hei 

.s they passed, .showing his boy is 

range, soothing influence ht 

n her most painful wanderings ( 

the course they had taken. 

nfession? No one had t 



wronged ; on the contrary, good had resulted, and w 
Dr. Primrose passed away, Mr. Kingsberry, the nurse 
Mrs. Shepherd decided that the secret should nevei 
revealed. 

For many years, that secret gave her no uneasiness, 
as Joshua grew up to manhood, a peculiar sadness seemed t 
enshroud him. He seemed in some way set apart from c 
boys of his age. She had heard that the fact of beii 
"seventh son" bad an unnatural and unhealthy influence 
bis life, — for any superstition that comes between a humai 
being and the innocent freedom of his lite must be baneful,- 
and then her quick sight discovered that he dwelt much i 
the heredity of the terrible disease that for a while 
afflicted his mother, and more deeply, since before her death 
it returned with two-fold strength. 

The story which I have told from my remembrance of 
it, and which is so burned into my soul that there is little fear 
of its being warped or changed, was finished with these 

" Felix, I could not die, and leave this noble man 
wrapped in the two-fold cloud of superstition and fear. And 
I know you so well that I fear not to trust the secret v 
you. It will be as safe with you as with Joshua himself. 
The good old nurse is still living in the little town of Ailing 
ton and you will see her, for my story should he substantiate! 
by her." 
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Oh! the tumult within my breast as, grasping her hand, 
my white lips formed the words: — " It shall he safe far 
Joshua's highest good and happiness, so help me God!" 

As I stepped forth into the quiet night, there Hashed over 
me for a moment the remembrance of that other night, not 
so very long ago, when, under the same sweet starlight, there 
came an earnest prayer, horn of my deep love and compassion 
for Joshua, for an opportunity to prove to him its depth; — and 
my prayer had been answered in a way of which I little 
dreamed. 

My brain was in a whirl, and I could scarcely realize 
what had transpired since, with a light heart, I had left my 
office, to answer the call of Mrs. Shepherd. 

It must be a dream, a horrid vision, the birth of a night- 
mare. I stood still to collect my thoughts. Here I was passing 
down a street in the outskirts of my native town; — the sweet 
count]*}' odors, made sweeter by the cool night air, came to 
me. From the dark woods near by sounded the plaintive 
song of a whippoorwill. I heard the distant rumbling of the 
night express, and just then the tardy moon had climbed to 
the top of the eastern hills. The calm without failed to quiet 
me, hut seemed to rouse within me a deep, desperate 
indignation. 

Why should this experience come upon me? What had 
I ever done to merit it? Why should I give up Rose, and 
destroy my own life's happiness far Joshua? We are all 
selfish, and it is right we should be. This secret is mine and 
I am under no obligation to any living soul to impart it to 
others. Why not let it rest here? and all will be well for me. 

These were the thoughts that flashed across my mind. 
Hut the sorrowful face of Joshua came vividly before me and 
again I heard him repeat in sad and loving accents, — " Re- 
t is ever anybody, I hope it will be_yoa," 
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Noble, high-minded, unselfish mortal! How far ab< 
mc does your self-denial lift you! And Joshua, this tr 
great hearted man, might be released from a fate he 1 
so nobly accepted, and stand free and untrammelcd, by < 
word from me. 

My irresolution was gone; my manhood came back 
me. No matter what should come to me, there was but < 
course to pursue. That was, to banish all hesitancy and 
leave behind me this unmanly speculation which had bi 
vague and undetermined but despicable and unworthy. W 
bowed head I sought my home, grateful that only the e; 
of the Supreme Father and Mother of us all had seen i 
midnight struggle. 

That night I was on my way to Joshua, for my own 1 

should tell him of the glad news. It was the price of 1 

hours of weakness and disloyalty to him. 

Mrs. 

I 
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CHAPTER VII. 



It was past noon when the slow train lumbered into the 
little station below Fair Harbor. The shrill whistle that 
announced our approach had died away on the distant hills, 
and there was no bustle at the station, no greetings or fare- 
wells. The quaint old town lay sleeping in the sun and a 
dead heat quivered upon the sand. There before us stretched 
the sea, as calm and still and blue as the sky above. The 
picture was almost perfect. There was the inevitable sail 
upon the "horizon's brim," here the tumble-down old pier, 
and behind lis lay the town nestling among the hills; but you 
missed the burnt sienna initials in the lower right hand corner 
and all those white horizontal lines in the calm sea by which 
the artist confirms your suspicions that it is water, and yet it 
looked quite wet and you felt it, on the whole, well done — 
onus ide ring, and had no desire to punch a hole in the canvas 
to let in more atmosphere. 

It was an idle, delicious afternoon, and I walked along 
the shore, digging up the dry sand that made the very nails 
in your boot-heels hot; and scaring up the lazy dragon flies 
where the sun shone through their wings, making delicate 
shadows on the pebbles; and taking in the calm scene and the 
faint smells of pitch and fish and musky grass with such 
delight that I almost forgot for a time the errand that brought 
me there. Hut 1 finally left the shore and presently was 
standing at the door of one of the nearest wood colored 
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cottages for the purpose of inquiring my way to Joshua, 
one answering the knock, I took the liberty of looking i 
the halt-open door. I saw a bit of a shaded room with low 
whitewashed rafters, ami a great dog do/ing on the floor, 
ilis brow n nose resting on his broad, outstretched |.i:iws-. 
there was a baby asleep in a cradle, as pink as (he conch s 
on the high mantel ; and a wild vine that covered the window 
let in a fragrance from its white blossoms and a hundred 1 
flecks of light between its thick green leaves to dance on thi 
floor and hover in the sleeping baby's sunshiny hair, 
dog half opened his great dark eyes as I looked in, drO' 
wagged his shaggy tail and winked slowly several times 
sighed and closed his eyes again and slumbered on. Yes, thi 
whole world was asleep all this golden afternoon and f was 
beginning to think that I must he asleep and dreaming, 1 
when suddenly my ears caught a sound that i 
It iwas no thunderbolt— no thunderbolt could awaken a 
electrify me like that sound; — -broad and soft and sweet it r 
up in the still afternoon air, no mother's; lullaby nor fisher 
man's song, but the old familiar classic words: 

"Old man Horace, sprigged with bay, 
Truly you have said, sir, 
lime tiics swifter on its way 
Than two-forty pacer." 

I started in the direction of the voices anil 
more, before the third line of the old Latin chorus vt a- ended 
I stood face to fiice with two of my old college chums — Hob 
Reed and Ilarrv Brown. The}' were pacing along the sani 
arm in arm under a battered green umbrella, apparently 
conscious of the amusement they were providing lor thi 
habitants, who came to their doors at the approach of those 
amazing sounds. 
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The scent that followed beggars description. They had 
stopped short at et oscttia, leaped into the air as if they had 
been shot, and with some such exclamations as " O, you fat old 
rascal!" and, " Gracious Providence! can it be that this is all 
that's left of thee?" rushed into my arms, and we all lifted 
up our voices and wept, while the old green umbrella waved 
majestically over our heads. It was very affecting. 

Presently when our emotions had sufficiently subsided, 
Harry Brown made out to gasp: 

" Human happiness, you are the very fellow we want." 

"Is that what you came here for?" I asked. 

"No, we came to see Kingsberry first." 

"Why, so did I," I said. 

"Yon did? Well, you're too late!" 

"Too late?" 

"Yes, he's gone!" 

" Yes, I said gone — g-o-n — gone. Don't yet) understand, 
or have you been abroad so long that you have forgotten your 
native tongue? Wake up, maul How long are you going 
to stand there like a driveling echo? 'The dignity of truth 
is lost by much repetition.'" 

" Where is he gone, then?" 

" That's better. He's ' gone to the lakes and the Horrid 
Zone and the Hills of the clankley Bore."' 

" Did you invent that just now?" put in Bob Reed. " It 
sn't sound quite original," 

"No, my poor young friend, — that's Pope. Nobody 
knows where he has gone; at least nobody that / know 
knows. He doesn't know himself. He sailed this r 
from New York as surgeon on a government ship ui 
sealed orders. It seems he took some old surgeon's plat 



the lust minute, and hadn't time to make a flying visit ho: 
That's what they told us up in the village. It will be a 
thing for him, but we shall not see him very soon. 'It n 
be for years, and it may be forever' — quoth the raven,: 
that's ail I know about it. Q. E. D." 

"And now that you have come here on a fool's errand," 
added Bob Reed, "you may as well pack up your duds like 
the Arabs and silently steal away. We want you to go with 
us on our trip tip the coast. We have chartered the old yacht 
we sailed in last vacation, and intend to start off next week 
on a grand lark. There will be Harry and you and me and 
my brother—- " 

"What, the Infant?" 

" The very same," put in Harry. " But you would 
hardly know him. He has finished his Sophomore year, you 
know, is getting a big boy now, and has let out the last tuck 
in his pants. He was an honor to his class, they say, ; 
performed the most painful duties nobly — cleansing the i 
grateful Freshman at the college pump, clearing the paths 
obstructing sidewalks, and at dead of night, in troubloi 
times, bravely bearing away the campus statuary to places o 
security. Enough of him! Then, there will be jolly c 
Parson Goodam and his wife, and if that isn't 
inducement, I'll tell you that Rose Roundway and 
are going, too. If there were only more room, we would t 
to take up 1'rofessor Sayles and Florence Goodam from s 
place up north where they are going on their wedding ti 
This is what we came to see Kingsberry about. You s 
expect to make an impression on Miss Roundway, | 
wanted "Old Sorrel Top" for a foil to my brilliant i 
and naivete. Come with us, now, can't you? Wean 
waiting for a breeze." 



But I said they were not likely to get any breeze that 
liay, and anyway it was too far aiound, so I would go hack 
home and straighten up mv work. 

" Hut you will he ready next week, 1 ' they boll: asked. 
" Oh, yes, of course," and so after a pathetic farewell we 
parted, — the two going on as hefore, arm fa arm, under the 
green umbrella, and I hack tn the station with mv mind full 
of Joshua and Rose Round way, and Harry Brown and his 
sister. 

Harry Brown was one of those easy going, sweet tem- 
pered, rare fellows whom fortune always smiles upon; care- 
less, light hearted, rich, handsome, and better than all the rest, 
he could he truly good without overdoing it — he wasn't goody- 
good. No one could kick a foot-hall farther than he, whoop 
louder in a "rush," nor row a stronger oar. But he never 
Went to prayer meeting, and when there was a "sound of 
revelry bv night," as there sometimes is, you know, even in a 
college town, it was not difficult to' distinguish that high, clear 
baritone above all the rest in "Hey down, Derry, we'll drink 
and he merry, in spite of Mahomet's law." And although 
le always insisted that "water was made to run saw-mills 
idth," he never drank anything stronger. He always got his 
;ssons at the last hour, with a wet towel on his head like 
Sidney Carton, and always got them well. He did not study 
like the other hoys— he never "hohned." He never read by 
words or even sentences, hut seemed to take in whole para- 
graphs at :t glance. He was the favorite of professor and 
student and was altogether a "jolly good fellow. 1 ' 

His sister was very like him in looks. I had seen her 
once. It was at our commencement and I was toi> busy with 
own company to see as much of her as 1 would have 
liked. She was not at all pretty. She had a decided chin, 
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and an obvious nose, and her mouth didn't remind you of a 
rose bud, — -and yet there was something pleasing about it, too, 
for the corners were way outside the centre of gravity. She 
would have made a handsome hoy (just as some boys that 
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nake quite nice looking 



"a sour old 
ry its acid all 
her dark eyes and 



She had neverfounJ out tha 
place," and consequently had no 
over her face. " She had a twinkle 

laugh that w:ts so infectious that I think I should laugh, ti 
it I had heard it, at mv own funeral. She wc 
hair cropped close, and there was a fearless freedom and gr; 
in her movements like a young tigress in her native jungli 
think she had been brought up among boys, for she seemed to 
have no illusions concerning them, and met them freely on 
their own ground. She had no affectation about her, anil al- 
though she had lived in the East all her life, could pronounce 
her r's quite plainly. She was not at all like Florence Good- 
am nor Rose Roundway, either,— nor anybody else. But I 
liked her and I was glad she was going in the jacht. 

Mrs. IlEiinERT Hodge. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



we, obscure channel between 
nland, to escape a 



Our yacht had run into a 
n long, marshy island and the n 

There was an old pier and one long, low building that 

, seemed to have been used sometime in the past fur trading 

purposes, otherwise there was no sign of human habitation, 

except that indefinable face of friendliness with which even 

most desolate shore greets the unaccustomed wayfarer of 
the deep. 

Nearly a week had passed in this snug retreat, made 
doubly homelike and cosy by the terrible storm raging with- 
out; as, on a winter's night, when the storm howls and beats 
against the pane, the commonplace room will gather an added 
air of warmth, the lamps a brighter glow, and the faces tettn 

rer, as they group close about you, secure from the tempest 
and the cold. 

We had made the best of things, for there was no lack of 
comfort, except in the short chopped rocking of the yacht, at 

hor in the small, deep inlet, where the waters heaved and 
moaned, as if impatient to join the great carnival outside. 
This motion had become so obnoxious that we had fitted up 
the old building on shore for day use, going to the yacht only 

night. No children ever listened to tales ol " Robinson 
Cruso" or the marvelous "Swiss Family" with keener 
delight or more rapt enjoyment, than we lived out those days 



of storm, sheltered by that nameless little island and cared lor 
most faithfully by old Barney, who alone among us had ever 
seen the place before. 

In spite of the terrible boom and roar of the mad waters, 
the long line of desolate bluff, the sunless and angry sky Mid 
the drenched earth, life was made to seem a play, a comedy »f 
laughter, by the merry hearts, Joyous faces and nimble 
tongues of our party. As I look back upon that time, 
recognize it as an epoch in my life; though I was not ther 
conscious of the fact. Not that there was any one event t 
startle or claim my attention, except the one 1 am about I 
relate. But I had either arrived at an age which bring 
searching self-consciousness, or the converging circumstanct 
tended to that end, for certain it is, that imdcrlyinj 
gayety and enjoyment, there was an awakening sense of thi 
broadness and depth of life and of my own insignificance. 

Whether this was brought about hy the sudden sumlerinj 
of the visible tie that had bound me to the strong, support 
individuality of |oshua Kingsherry, or whether it was partlv 
due to the overthrowing of some of my pet theories and con- 
victions, I cannot say; but many things combined to render 
me unsteady on my mental legs, and not the least among 
them were the roguish eyes of Berry Brown. They had a 
trick of looking straight at you, in the frankest possible man- 
ner and seeming to measure you up in a fashion most ashHI 
ishing and disturbing to a person of my preconceived nol 
of things. At times I was half inclined to believe she \ 
laughing at some imagined want or weakness in me, so incis- 
ive were her replies to my most earnest attempts at cultivating 
her closer acquaintance. 

Not that she repulsed any friendly advance of word t 
act, but never once in our jolly and necessarily familiar inl 




se as one family, on board the yacht or on shore, did she 
evince by look or manner, that I was any more to her than 
okl Barney himself; not, indeed, so much as the big New- 
foundland dog, who was her inseparable companion and 
friend. I knew of no reason why this seeming indifference 
should annoy me, except that it was something to which I 
was wholly unaccustomed. From my very first spasmodic 
attempts at gallantry in the time of teeters, handsleds and 
iiigar plums, through all the fluctuations of hope and fear 
with maidens whose riper years lent dignity to my insufficient 
s and uncertain moustache, through the less self asserting 
but more assuring flirtations of my college days. I had be- 
lieved myself to be capable of ingratiating myself in the 
favor and esteem of the gentler sex, and had grown to expect 
from all women that deference of opinion, that effort to please, 
which is so flattering and sustaining to one's self respect. 

That there could be a woman without some slight 
coquetry of manner, some flush or glance or smile, betraying 
her desire to please or her pleasure in her masculine acquaint- 
ances, different from that accorded spontaneously to all with- 
it regard to sex, I had never conceived, until I saw this 
aaple, light hearted sister of Harry Brown, with good com- 
radship, good health, and good nature written in every line of 
her piquant and, but for a certain indefinable dignity and self 
poise, childish face. But while she piqued my curiosity and 
aroused in me a determined mental eombativcuess, I fell in 
her presence a timidity, almost awkwardness, which f could 
neither understand nor overcome. 

Then there was Rose Roundway; transparent little 
Rose, with every throb of her tender little heart forever 
flushing or paling her pretty cheek or quivering in her long- 
lashed eyes. Was I not being forced to confess to myself that 
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-as disappointed in her? For, during all these days of c 
companionship, not once had I been able to detect her old- 
time ill- concealed interest in Joshua Kingsberry. Her man- 
ner when we talked, as we often did, of him, evinced as much 
interest in his fortunes and probable whereabouts as did tht 
other members of the party, and no more. She was I 
merriest of all our merry crew, while her manner to me h 
taken on a more than old-time friendliness, inasmuch as s 
now treated me lo little confidences, and frank admissions 
girlish inconsistencies, calculated to give me the impressio 
that every feeling, hope, and aspiration of her heart 
opened to my gaze. All this might have been very pleasant 
had I not felt in it a want of loyalty and womanly allegiance 
to the absent Joshua, to say nothing of the fact that I v 
made to appear as chief aider and abettor, in spite of i 
strong determination to sacrifice my own feeling-- and hep* 
in favor of my friend. And, as the days went by, 
became confirmed in the thought that Rose's love was bein] 
transferred to me, I found myself wishing with all ; 
that she had been more steadfast to the old love, and feeliti 
a hitter disappointment, both for Joshua and myself, ii 
fallen idol. 

I did not stop to think that Joshua's love had never 
declared by word or look or deed, for I had in no 
betrayed to Rose the secret Joshua had intrusted to me, 
withheld from every hint of it after his sudden departui 
Rose's manner of gayetv and indifference. 

As for myself, I had now no anxiety about my friend, fc 
hastily written line from him, which I had found awaiting 
return home from Fair Harbor, had promised a detailed ; 
count of his movements and plans at the first opportunity, 
not doubt that a letter was waiting my return to the land c 




postal systems and civilization. And with tilt' magic number 
and address once in my ham!, I looked forward to the joy 1 
might give to his troubled heart hy putting him in possession 
of the real facts of his birth. I was surprised and pained to 
find how easy it had grown, in the light of this new attitude 
in Rose, to put myself entirely out of the question. How- 
ever, I had little time for serious reflection on any subject, so 
short seemed the days given up to frolic and fun. 

The storm had gradually subsided, till it seemed safe and 
desirable to venture from our island covert, and a certain 
morning had been set fur resuming our "life on the ocean 
wave." The afternoon previous to our departure was a busy 
one, for our rough retreat had been bung, decorated and 
furnished with every movable piece of yacht belongings, and 
we had clung to the fautanstic old building until the last 
moment. I am not sure that the extravagance of our last 
farewells to its desolated walls was all simulation. I for one, 
in my thought of it standing there alone and deserted on that 
wild shore, still feel a thrill of something akin to the regret 
and sympathy we extend to a faithful animal that bail be- 
friended us in extremity, but which we are obliged to leave in 
other hands less tender than our own. 

This last day was a fine o 
ceptibly Into a night which glo' 
fresh and pure and sparkling \ 
and air and sky. 

It had been decided that, :i 
the morning, we would forego i 
the evening and retire early, which every one was the more 
willing to do, when it was found that the still deep, long swell 
of the sea from the recent storm affected our little harbor to a 
degree that rendered life on the yacht any thing hut encourag- 
ing to a perpendicular line of proceeding. 
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I had thus far carefully concealed from our m« 
inv special physical aversion to this particular motion, and i 
one bul "lil Harney knew that I had slept on shore dm 
whole stay at the inlet. 

On this night I had only to add a blanket and pillow t 
my usual equipments and, after the others were asleep, n 
my way to the old building on shore. The broad old shel 
and mortal fireplace still held some glowing coals, and I \ 
soon comfortable on the couch of dried seaweed in the corn 
lint I did not sleep nor approach a condition favorable tosle 
I seemed possessed by a wild unrest amounting almost 
to agony. 

At length, towards morning, after some time spent i 
walking back and forth in the vain endeavor to 
inward agitation bv action, I threw myself down, glad to fee 
a returning sense of quiet. But I had no more than presse 
mv head to the pillow, when I was startled by a scene so t 
riblc and unaccountable, that I even now can scarcely e 
. ■ . . ■■ it 

The room seemed suddenly grown light, or rather i 
walls appeared to sink away, leaving me enveloped i 
atmosphere of brightness so vivid, electrical and widespre 
that 1 can compare it to nothing but those chains of s 
night lightning which sivui to rend the beam 
sharp wrath and fun . \ et I saw no flash, only the wid 

rich baffles speed its* 
the whole visible world to our view. 

IVloiv me stietched a w ruth till ocean, black as the s 
above tt, ami a broad, low sand beach with beetling I 
head, and furious, foam-crested surf lashing its I 
And, rolling helplesslv just beyond the line of breakers v 
straikkvl ship, broken, dismantled and swaying with c 
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ve of the mad waters. One mast towered black 
against the illuminated sky and on the forward deck, close to 
the bowsprit, thrown high out of the sea by the submerged 
half of the broken hull, clustered a group, on whose agonized 
faces the strange light shone, and stirred in me such conster- 
nation at their utter helplessness, that I started to my feet with 
a cry of horror, dispelling the vision, but not before I had 
seen, towering among the doomed forms, the fine head and 
noble face of Joshua Kingsberry. 

Helen D'Auby Durand. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



I was lying prone, in the very bottom of one of the sm 
boats which swung in its fastenings above the quarter deck 
the yacht Mary. It was the evening of the day on which we 
had set sail from our friendly island retreat. It had been 

nc in many ways, for in spite of my most determined 
efforts to comport myself as usual, I was too deeply shaken 
by the strange experience of the night before to succeed but 
in part, and so was glad to find that one by one our party 
quietly dispersed and disappeared. As the morning advanced 
there was DO perceptible diminution of the heave of the 
ocean, whose long, Reckless, shining waves rolled grandly on 
and on, our yacht now rising high ou some might v swell, 
■ - \ lower, down into the realms 

of nothing but acute physical sensation, which at one fell 
lltlHlmjnl even, trace of courage or valor, or manli- 
ness, supposed by many to flourish more vigorously on occa- 
- t ma 

to nbsent my- 
sell tfoaa tht others, and going to my berth, slept heavily for 
a time, . g that my 

■..■.:ii being seen 
; Km Annihilation. 
Mj 8nl toawrfrun rartW'j r. and with 

help of old Barney t had, a little after sunset, bundled mys 
unshared, uncombed and unwashed, into this little oat of 




way berth, where the cool evening breeze and the sympa- 
thetic stan seemed vying with each other to rouse me fr«m 
my lethargy, or wink me back to the land of sleep. The 
stars were victorious, and I must have lain long unconscious 
of tie time and tide hurrying by, when I was awakened by a 
little glad bark and an exclamation of surprise, very near me; 
the last in the voice of Berry Brown, who spoke sharply: 

" Down, Bruno! Where are your manners, sir? Oh, is 
it you, Rose? Why, how did you get here? I thought I left 
you all tucked into your berth for the night. But this is 
better. ] couldn't stay below either — why Rose, dear, 
what's the matter?" and I heard the rustle of garments, a 
little smack, and then sob after sob of irrepressible weeping. 

"Why, Rose, Rose, what has happened? Has any one 
hurt you ? Are you sick ? Shall I go away? " 

; don't go away. I'm only just foolish." sobhed 
the broken voice of Rose Rouudway. " I didn't mean to, but 
I guess it's the ocean, or — or— something."' 

"The ocean? Why, Rose dear, I don't understand what 
: ocean has to do with it." 

"Oh, Berry, it's so vast and grand and lonely. So — so 
io — " A little quivering sob closed the sentence. 

" Why, Rose, it's not so vast or grand as the sky, nor so 
lonely as the land. There are oceans and oceans, but they all 
flow together and mingle their waters. It's the land that is 
divided up into little patches, and is lonely, with no voice of 
nfort you, and no motherly breast on which to 
cradle and rock you. See ! the dear old lady is looking at you 

, and listening to every word you say. When you know 
her better, you'll feel different; you'll learn it's only strangers 
3 find fault with the ocean. They come to her with over- 
loaded stomachs, are homesick or lovesick or wicked, and 
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I'll admit that in such cases, when the 'ocean sets 
symptoms become complicated and serious, but never danger- 
ous. It isn't the ocean, Rose,— I'm sure of that. Aren' 
your corsets too tight? or, don't your shoes pinch von? " 

"Oh, Berry, how funny yon are! "said Rose, with a 
laugh and sob hysterically mingled. "I will be sensible, but 
oh! you don't know — " and again I heard a little broken sob. 

" Yes," said Berry, " I do know,— better than vou think; 
and you're a little goose to care for that man. My brother 
Harry says he falls in love with every girl he sees, and you 
are too true hearted to be satisfied with such love." 

" Berrv Brown, it isn't so!" There was no sob, now, in 
Rose's indignant tone. "He is the very truest and bravest 
and hest! and I love him, oh, I love him, and now he is Inst 

A long, low, boyish whistle from Berry, followed by a 
merry laugh, came at this speech, "Oh-h, Rose Ronndvvay! 
are you blind? The man is really very fond of you, and 
what has come over you. Every one can see it but yourself; 
even I, who haven't any eye for such things, noticed it the 
very first time I saw you together. 

" Saw us together, Berry ? where did you ever see us to- 
gether?" 

"Oh, dear, Rose! Are you crazy? Don't I see you togeth- 
er every day?" 

"Berry Brown, who are you talking about?" 

" Who am I talking about? Why, Mr. Maitland, of 

" Mr. Maitland! Felix! Do you think I'm in love with 
Felix Maitland?'" 

" Well, what should I think, Rose Ronndvvay ? Haven't 
you as good as told me so?" 
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It was Rose's turn to laugh now, long and gleefully. 

"Oil," she cried, "think of it! Mo, me in love with 
that dear old piece of perfection? Why, I'd as soon marry 
ray own brother, if I hadn't him already in my hands to hu- 
mor and flatter. But two of the same stamp would he the 
death of me. " 

"Ha! Ha!" laughed Berry. " I've thought all along it 
was a strange fancy for you to take, but I'm no judge of any- 
thing outside the realm of common-sense. But I think if 
Mr. Maitland should ever have experiences that would shake 
him up a little and hatter the smoothness and polish of his 
self-sutisned heart and handsome face, there might be some- 
thing marie of him, yet." 

"Oh, Berry!" exclaimed Rose. "You mustn't think I 
don't like Felix, for indeed I do. He is always so kind and 
gentlemanly, and lovely beyond any one else to flirt with! 
All the girls think so; but for really falling in love with, — 
Oh, Berry!" And again Rose laughed right merrily, stop- 
ping suddenly, however, to say: 

"But Berry, there must be something more in him than 
his brilliancy, beauty and agrecableness, or Mr. Kingsberry 
would not love him so." 

"Mr. Kingsberry, who is he? the one Harry is always 
talking about? Is it he that makes you cry, Rose?" 

Nu answer for a time, and then a tearful voice, saying: 

"Oh, I am so wretched, Berry. I dreamed such a terri- 
ble dream about him last night, and I can't help feeling it's 
true. I will tell you, or I can't endure it, and perhaps you 
can laugh it away. You know — no, you don't know — how 
hard I have tried not to care for him, for he is too good and 
noble and manly for me. And, besides, I never was sure he 
loved me, till last night. When he went away and never 
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spoke or wrote to me, I thought I would never think of him. 
I was so ashamed. But I've hardly thought of anything else, 
and I've longed so to see him just once more. And last night 
I did see him, and he was in such deadly peril. He was in a 
ship, Berry, and the sky was so black and the terrible waves 
were washing over him, and his face was so set and stern, till 
all at once he stretched out his arms to me and cried, 'Rose, 
Rose, inv little Rose! 11 ' 

" I awoke, cold with terror. It was almost morning, 
and I have not slept since. I cannot sleep, nor rest. Oh, 
Berry, what shall I do? where is he? and how shall I help 
him?" 

For a moment there was silence, then a little kiss or two, 
and Berry's voice clear and smooth, said softly: 

" Rose, dear, I'm glad it's all a dream. It's so much bet- 
ter to get along with than the corsets or shoes, for I never 
knew a girl who would own she wore either tight, so there's 
no hope for such cases. But yon are willing to admit that 
every bit of last night's performance was a dream, aren't you?" 

"Oh, I don't know, Berry. Sometimes I doubt it because 
it was so real, and now I know Joshua loves me. I don't 
want to think it was a dream. But the rest— Oh, it must be 
a dream! it must!" 

Now itjnust not be supposed that I had willingly played 
the part of listener. The first tearful demonstration oil the 
part of Rose had been so sudden, before I even knew of her 
presence, that it had seemed to me more indelicate to betray 
my knowledge of it regardless of her probable mortification 
at being caught in such tearful plight, than to be still and shut 
my ears as much as possible to what they might say. I little 
dreamed that I should find myself so personally and acutely 
interested in the conversation of the two girls, though I was 
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vidly conscious ot personal reasons for not wishing to meet 
:her of them in mv must unkempt am! demoralized condi- 

But at this juncture so great was my excitement that for- 
getting all else hut the subject in hand, I must have made 
some movement that attracted the attention of the dog. He 
■vhined and barked and scratched till Berry called him to lie 
down. I breathed more easily for a minute, only to find 
invself as mistaken in dog nature as in woman's, for he 
quickly came hack to the side of the boat in which I lay, 
snuffing, scratching and growling till I felt that every individ- 
ual hair stood out stark and ghastly in the moonlight, and 
drops of agony rolled from every pore. 

Then J heard the girls moving, and Berry's voice exclaim- 
, " Why, old fellow, you can't get up there, and you don't 
want to, either, for there's nothing there.- Oh, you think I'm 
nistiikeu, do you? Well, you wait and I '11 show you. Rose, 
bring your stool; I'm going to climb in there!" 

Oh, the agony, the remorse, the desperation! 

I started up, caught my blanket over my head, leaped to 
the deck and made for the stairway. But the dog, the cursed 
dog, was close after me. With a wild spring I endeavored to 
elude him, but he had set his teeth firmly in the blanket and 
tore it from me as I tumbled headlong, sprawling and breath- 
i, down the stairs. 

Helen D'Auby Duranp. 
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CHAPTER X. 

I returned home from the yachting trip in a very gloomy 
una unsatisfactory state of mind. 

My involuntary possession of two secrets, one of them so 
important and interesting to myself, the other equally so to 
my friend, could not fail to render me quite miserable, and 
the sense of guilt so tormenting to the soul that deserves it 
seemed to be present in my consciousness, though entirely 
unmerited, and therefor^ only the more annoying and morti- 
fying, I could not shake (iff this unpleasant feeling, and took 
up the last number of the Rush ton Banner to distract my 
attention from the subject by running over the neighborhood 
gossip and news that filled nearly one side ol the paper. This 
finished, I cast my eye over the new advertisements, when my 
attention was arrested by a card headed " Information 
Wanted," and then followed this notice: 






ge Gregory removed from this place 
a carpenter by truck-, iinJ worked there for 
:ciderit which caused his death. His 
e in Western New York, where an 



Over twenty years 
lo New York City. H( 
some time, when he met with 
wife, it was said, left for some 
aunt was supposed to reside whose name even is unknown to the advi r 
tiser. If she or hei- heir* still live they are entitled to a very valuable 
estate. Any information leading to her discovery will be of great ben- 
iit to the heirs, and will be well rewarded. 

" William S. Southwihth, Attorney, 

113 Main St., Erie," Pa, 
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of the recent events that had so troubled me. The name of 
Gregory I was not sure of, but it seemed not unlike the one 
Mrs. Shepherd had mentioned, while the incidents of the story 
were unmistakable, and I was satisfied that Joshua was, 
through his mother, the heir to this estate. .So, with the 
determination at once to solve the problem and to learn what 
there was to be known in a matter so important to him, 1 pre- 
pared to leave for Erie by the evening train, my heart full of 
hope for the future of Joshua, and anticipating many a scene 
of joy and happiness for this life so burdened by sorrow and 

"A very valuahle estate," I repeated. "This means 
much when used by so conservative and eminent a lawyer as 
the distinguished Mr. Southworth." I had never seen him, 
but his name and fame had been familiar to me from boyhood. 
On, on went the train of thought and the train of cars far 
into the night, and at length I was notified that Erie was 
reached. I went to mv hotel and was soon asleep, my brain 
whirling with all sorts of ideas and forms, and the morning 
found me still in a high state of excitement. 

Hurrying through breakfast I sought the office of Mr. 
Southworth. A young man offered me a seat in the waiting 
room and said Mr. Southworth would he in presently. Soon 
he came, a man of about sixty years, with light complexion, 
a full, shaven face, short, white hair and a mild, benignant 
look which opened at once the doors of one's respect and 
confidence. There was also abundant evidence in his sharp, 
grey eyes of great intelligence and power, which was 
strengthened by the utter simplicity of his manner and char- 
Without a moment's hesitation or skirmishing I said: 

"I read your advertisement in the Rushton Banner, and 

come to tell you all I know." 
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Gregory and the grandfather of your friend, right well over 
thirty years ago. He owned a fair farm in the township of 
Greene, about ten miles from here, and adjoining Erie county. 
He became so much involved in a litigation over a matter of 
less than a hundred dollars in controversy, thai be was com- 
pelled to mortgage his farm, and after a few years, as the 
mortgage grew instead of decreasing, he felt obliged to trade 
it off for a hundred acres of wild, rocky land on the south 
side of the river known now as Oil Creek, and located in 
Crawford county. On this piece of land he and his wife and 
daughter Alice settled on leaving the old home. He built a 
log house upon it and cleared and cultivated a portion of it, 
by which they obtained a scanty living. A dollar an acre- 
was all it was worth at that time. George Gregory married 
Alice when she was but sixteen years of age, and came to 
Erie to live, where he pursued his trade as a carpenter, I 
employed him to build two houses for me on Second street. 
He was industrious, honest and prudent, and was ambitious 
to get on faster in the world. I remember that for some time 
before leaving this town he talked of Buffalo, New York, and 
other large places. 1 had high respect for the man, whose 
native abilities were far above his condition in life. Mrs. 
Gregory was willing to go where her husband thought best. 
Her father and mother were very poor, and though Alice was 
their all, they had so high a regard for George Gregory [hat 
they preferred to trust her fate to him, and did not object to her 
leaving their humble roof for a home with him. They plod- 
ded on in the old way for some time, but before Alice and 
George left tor New York city, they had both died, having 
passed from earth within a few days of each other. 

"After their death, the farm again ran wild. George at- 
tempted to make some sale of it for his wife, but could noi 
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: than twenty years before that time. It was only 1 
year thai it was entered upon by a man named James Phillip 
generally called ' Hitchy Phillip.-,' because of a peculiar hiti 
in bis walk. He had the idea that this land v 
oil, and finding il unoccupied and the Tars, as a race, become 
extincl BO (iir as was known, he sunk a well 
was tested a few weeks ago and has proved to be a flowing 
well producing an immense number of gallons a day. 
has already been compensated in a princely way for his outlay, 
though he concedes his only right is that of possessioi 
even for thai right or chance, he has refused a large offer b 
MoM ft CO, Of Philadelphia. 

"The first thing is to see Mrs. Buck, the only livh 
being « ho can give legal testimony in favor of Joshua. 
see, my young friend, that your statement of what Mrs 
Shepherd told yon, though true, is of no avail, and worthies 
to i any practical purpose in determining the legal stati 
Phe doctor is dead, Mrs, Shepherd is dead, and the nurse i 
all that is left us. On the face of things Joshua is Judith: 
King-K-rrv's son, and in the determining this question 1 
still her son until the new theory is established by undoulif 
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We hastened t,> Arlington. My heart was foil of ; 
ctv for the Outcome of this wonderful affair. On reac 
tin- old lady's residence, we found the cottage .... 
iiuivv let) to the int.- eft town only the i 

■■.:■, for what place no one knew. She was :i 
n of about sixty years, who i 
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her cousin, but no one knew bis place of residence. She bad 
formerly told of some.' distant relatives living in "the neighbor- 
hood of Meadville, but the name none could tell. 

From A boy who saw them as they left, Mr. Southworth 
obtained as accurate a description as possible, sufficient to sat- 
isfy him that the man was no other than James Phillips, 
There was no doubt he had taken the old lady awav to pre- 
vent her learning of the fortune that had fallen to George 
Gregory's son. 

"This is bat! — very bad," remarked Mr. Southworth, 
"hut we will know more about it soon." 

We returned to Erie that night and by the direction of 
Mr. Southworth, I started the next morning tor New York 
to meet Joshua, if he had arrived, if not, to await his return. 
Two days after, the ship arrived and I met Joshua for the first 
time since we had left college. 

I will not attempt to describe the interview at the Astor 
House. The facts which had come to me through Mrs. 
Shepherd were related by me as nearly as possible in her own 
language. The countenance of Joshua was wonderful in its 
changes, and its language was almost as perfect as that of the 
tongue itself. It was some time before he could comprehend 
and realize the truth of his birth and its consequences to him 
and to others. From time to time expressions of tender re- 
gard for bis mother Kingsberry escaped him almost involun- 
tarily, while I was relating the facts which made him the son 
of another woman, and his evident loyalty to the one who 
had been a mother to him touched me beyond expression, and 
increased my admiration for my true-hearted friend. 

There seemed to be a struggle, a conflict, in his breast 
between his love for the past and his hope for the future. 

At last, for the first time in my acquaintance with him, 
that sad, despairing, hopeless look seemed to vanish from his 



i i. i ■ .i:i.l ihi' I'uiiliiluncf of hope liik! expectation lighted it a 
In .-., hiiinnl " Felix, Lht.- fatal barrier is ilown and I cat 
her, nnw!" Then shrinking back and blushing to his eyes, 
the d 1 returned m he snkl : 

" It cannot be! This must be a dream." 

He inquired of Ruse, her whereabouts and her goings 
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We spent mosl of the forenoon in the discussion of the 
HCW life l hill had come to him, and his cheerfulness grew with 
oven hour. Then 1 introduced the subject of the fortune he 
w .i- likely to Inherit 

1 lc was surprised, thoroughly so, but not confounded, 

I If had heard of Mr. Southworth, and entertained the sam 

high opinion of him thai 1 bad. He immediately tclegrapned 

for him to act as his judgement should dictate, and that 1 
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without Mr. Phillips or his counsel mistrusting her attend- 
ance until she appeared on the witness stand to testify, and 
before they had any opportunity to suppress or vary her evi- 
dence from what was the truth, 

I omit further mention of the details of preparation by 
Mr. Southworth for the hearing which he had faithfully 
attended to with his usual carefulness and foresight. 

When the day arrived I left Meadville in company with 
a sheriff for Vernon, about five miles distant, to subpoena 
Mrs. Buck, who was at the Phillips house. We had a two- 
horse team and a driver, ft was known that Mr. Phillips 
was at Meadville with his solicitor, and there was no fear of 
encountering him. We were to be sure to reach the Eagle 
Hotel, ne\t the court house, at precisely half past two o'clock, 
neither earlier nor later, and we were quite successful in carry- 
ing out the plan. We found the old lady somewhat surprised, 
but glad to go and tell her story for the benefit of joshna. 
pleased to meet mc, and spoke in high terms of the 
kindness of her cousin Phillips, who bad taken her to his 
home in her old age and given her shelter. 

It was quite apparent that Mrs. Buck had no knowledge 
that Mr. Phillips was in possession of property belonging to 
Joshua, and that Mr. Phillips was aware of the fact that 
Joshua was the rightful heir, or that he was receiving a large 
knowing it belonged to another. Mrs. Buck had told 
nc months before of the story of Joshua's birth, and, 
Mipp'Miig she was the only one who knew of it except him- 
self, he had kindly taken her to the seclusion of his own 
home, where she would have no opportunity or motive for 
the disclosure of the facts. 

When we reached Meadville and came in sight of the 
court house, there was a large concourse of people in its front, 
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of the court this afternoon, the selection of a receiver will he 
considered," whereupon his Honor passed out the side door. 
There was a suppressed murmur of approbation on the 
part of the large crowd of spectators who slowly separated, 
and the subject was discussed hy them, in knots of half a 
dozen or more, in the usual way upon like occasions. Thus 
ended all question of Joshua's identitv and of his right to the 
Tar Farm. 

N. B. Hall. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
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Fair Harbor, so I determined to come home again, see Rose 
Round way once more and then — well, I did not look beyond 
that, only I knew that it would, or soon must be, the end. 

"Only once while 1 was away was I entirely free from 
my sickening fear of self; this was on the homeward voyage, 
when a terrible storm came down upon us from the south. 
For two days and nights we thought the vessel must go 
down. Strange as it may seem to you, I had no iear of the 
death that seemed imminent. Every one in the crew was at 
his post, and the captain was obliged to ask for volunteers to 
climb the tall, swaying masts and tie on additional cordage to 
the canvas. You know, Felix, I always was a good climber. 
You remember the picnic at Pine Topf " 

" Yes," I said, " but go on with your story," for I was 
becoming much interested. 

" I cheerfully offered m}' services, climbed to the top of 
the rigging, and there passed the night, swinging with the 
mast far out and almost down to the raging water, the wind 
whistling about me and the white sea below. When morning 
came and I was again on deck and the storm somewhat 
abated, the captain thanked me, to which courtesy I fear I 
paid little attention, for my thoughts had not been of personal 
braveiy or danger, hut all that night L was thinking of 
Rose. I suppose the physical excitement had so far taken 
possession of my mind that for the first time in years I forgot 
all my forebodings and seemed to live as a man ought to live, 
free to go ahead and do whatever seemed right and natural." 

Joshua paused, his feelings overcome by the memory of 
this remarkable experience. I had listened to him carefully, 
almost breathlessly at the last. 

"When was this?" I asked. 

"The 2zd of July," he answered. 
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"The very night I slept on the shore — the night of 
Rose's dream," I said half to myself. 

It was his turn to be interested now, and I then related 
the experience: of the memorable night while on the yachting 
trip, — not forgetting to mention the episode of the dog. 
However, I did not tell him the nature of the conversation 
between Rose and Berry. I had no right to profane my 
sense of honor to Rose by even hinting at its nature. We 
were both silent for a time, when Joshua said: 

"Yes, Felix, we turn some pretty sharp corners — my 
mother — the one I called mother, I mean, — thank God she 
never knew that I was not her son as truly by blood as in 
love and duty. I shall always think of her as my mother; I 
shall always he her seventh son." lie paused again and then 
said suddenly, " Felix, old fellow, I owe you more that I can 
ever repay. Fortunately I can help you if you should evei 
need financial aid, but that will be so little compared with all 
you have done for me." I begged him to say no more on 
that subject, and to change it 1 spoke of Rose. 

" Compared with the opportunity to win her and my free- 
dom to do so," said he, "this matter of money is of small con- 
sequence. The one is merely a hope, the other a reality; and 
yet, Felix, I would a thousand times exchange the reality, 
great as it is, for the hope. The one can bring me all that I 
have ever hoped for, the other possible care and trouble." 

" And yet, Joshua," I said, l< money is a blessing, scorn it 
as some of us pretend. In the hands of those who rightly 
value it as merely a help in life, not for showy things, but for 
belter ones, it is a good thing; but when used for vulgar dis- 
play, to grind down the poor, in the hands of those whose 
aim seems to be to increase it and love it for its own sake, 
then it is a curse, and the root of evil. But used as you will 
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use it, Joshua," I continued, " — used as an obligation, to make 
others more comfortable and happy, lo beautify your home 
with books and pictures, to do something for charity, much 
for the town in which you live, to aid the church, the college 
and the school — to make yourself more manly and the world 
more humane and divine by your means used to elevate the 
public taste — money used for objects such as these is a 
blessing, a civilizer and a gift from above." 

"Ye*," assented Joshua, as if deep in thought, "Mrs. 
Shaw, who established and maintained thirty kindergarten 
schools in Boston from the income of the Michigan mines, is 
doing what every person ought to do with great wealth — - 
helping in a judicious way the unfortunate. Say what we will, 
great fortunes are generally either the result of chance or 
luck, and those who selfishly hoard them are guilty of great 
injustice to their fellows." 

"This labor question," he continued, "which is coming, 
Felix, the strikes we read of now and then, and the yearly 
widening gulf between the rich and the poor comes largely, I 
believe, from the fact that the poor arc not getting their share 
of the rapidly increasing wealth of the country. They may 
quote figures to show how much more a day the poor man 
earns than half a century ago and how much more a dollar 
will buy now than then, still on the other hand there is no 
comparison between the wealth of the rich man fifty years 
ago and now. The gulf is growing wider; and unless I read 
the signs of the times wrong, it is a serious menace to our 
prosperity." 

"I feel the great responsibility so suddenly thrust upon 
me. Felix, if copper can do so much for the poor of Boston, 
why cannot oil do as much somewhere else?" 

" It can, Joshua," I said, pressing his hand. "You and 
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Rose living for each other will, I am sure, live for 
others besides yourselves." 

Our conversation was here broken by the arrival of the 
train, which wc boarded, and in due time reached Rushton. 

We were glad to find that no news of the fortune had 
preceded us. We walked up from the train together, stop- 
ping occasionally to give Joshua an opportunity to speak to 
some old friend or acquaintance. To our surpru 
coming towards us a figure we fancied we recognized. It 
was tall and somewhat bent, although we knew the face 
to be that of a young man. As he came nearer Joshua 
exclaimed, " It is surely Marc!" and hastening forward > 
grasped him by the hand and our greeting was hardly less 
demonstrative than when two girls meet. 

Marc Cook was a graduate of our college several ' 
before, although he was still a young man under thirty. His 
frequent visits to the college, where he was a great favorite 
with faculty and townspeople, made him well known to i: 
In his college days he had lived two years with Aunt Sally 
and Uncle Ephriam, whom he never failed 1 
came to town. So Joshua and I had come to know him well, 
even intimately. Marc Cook, early in life, was a genins with 
his pen, and before the end of his Freshman year was consid- 
ered the best writer in college. His writings in prose and 
verse began to be published in the Boston and New 1 
newspapers, and before the end of his course he was 
porting himself entirely by his paid contributions to the pres 

While in college Marc made the acquaintance of a merry 
black eyed girl then attending a boarding school in the 
college town. In an unguarded moment he had promised 
her some roses on the day of her graduation. When the 
time came Marc, remembering the promise, but bei 




many a college boy thi 
"broke," wrote the following 1; 

You have asked me. Lady Clarice, none so fair, 

For a rose-bud In twine amidst vour hair. 

I cannot, Lady Clarice, I cannot give to you 

The rose thai bloom* in spring 1 line, the rose fit crimson hue; 

For when the red rose saw thee, in all thy careless grace 

'Twould pale before the richer glfitt lliat mantles thy fair face. 

1 cannot, Lady Clarice, I cannot send to you 

The rose that opes in autumn, the rose of snow-white hue; 

For when the white rose saw thee, it would. I trow, 

Blush scarlet before the purer white that mantles thy fair brow. 

And so you see, my Iftdy, you see I'm puzzled, quite; 
I cannot send the crimson rose. I cannot, send the white, 
And either you, my lady, must grow, I ween, more plain, 
Or otherwise Dame Nature make her roses o'er again. 

Any girl who would not prefer such a tribute to a bouquet 
of roses certainly was not worthy the admiration of Marc 
Cook. Three years later she became his wife. Leaving 
college at twenty he served as editor of a New England 
daily paper, and four years later went to New York, the 
Mecca of nil journalists, and accepted a responsible position 
on the staff of one of the metropolitan papers. Such talents, 
combined with rare executive ability, together with his im- 
mense personal popularity, promised to place him in the front 
ranks of American journalists and writers. 

But, as so often happens to such as he, the body was not 
so strong as the brain, and although repeatedly warned by his 
friends, Marc Cook was soon a victim of that relentless foe — 
consumption. At last, resigning his position, he with bis wife 
sought the "wilderness cure," the Adirondack^, but the dis- 
ease faded to leave him, and now his time was mostly spent at 
his father's — a Unitarian minister in New Market. As I 
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have said, Mare, as we familiarly called him, was a frequent 
and welcome visitor at the college. His. refined manners, his 
gentleness of speech, his kindness of heart, endeared hir 
us as much as his ready wit, his brilliant conversation and 
acknowledged talent. 

Never shall I forget the remark of one of the professors 
as Marc walked slowly up the aisle on the day of our com- 
mencement. "What a pity," said he, "that such a magnifi- 
cent mind should dwell in such a poor body!" 

And he would call forth such a remark from any one 
who knew him well. His face was pale with loi 
but still had a beauty that was almost classic, 
deeply set, that never looked out on any one s, 
a broad and high forehead, hair a dark brown and somewhat 
curly, a mouth and chin in perfect proportions, he reminded 
one in his pale, manly beauty of the portraits of artists and 
authors of long ago. 

At Christmas time, after we left college, a volume of his 
poems was published in which first appeared this po«m 
written when he foresaw his fate and took the world into his' 
confidence as he wrote of the state in which he 
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Never again to know 

Health'- warming radiant glow. 
N'L'vit again lu feci tin- puke's quickened heat, 
The sinews pliant as steel, tempered in action's heat, 
The sweat of liniK's'. toil, hr in gins' its respite sweet; 
But day and niylit. niglil and day 
To mark the hodv's slow decay. 
And know thai death scores one in the game, 
(In sunshine and shadow all the same), 
Every day, every day! 
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Never again to dream 
Of all that may be or seem, 
In tlie sunlit future hid from the eager eves of youth ; 
Never to raise the lid of the precious casket of truth; 
Never to hope to delve in the field of thought, forsooth ; 
But day and ni^lit. ni^liI and day 
To watch l In- hours waste away, 
Still in the world and still not "of it- 
Still learning more and more to love it, 
Every day, every day! 

Never again to stand 
In the thick of the battle grand. 
In the God-led battle of life, the goodliest battle of all, 
When noble it were in the strife, manfully fighting to fall. 
Never in action's ranks to answer the bugle call, 
But day and night, night and day 
To passively sit and watch the fray 
With a skeleton spectre always nigh. 
Oh, worse than a thousand times to die, 
Every day, every day! 

I have described at length Marc Cook, not because he 
has a prominent place in mv narrative, but because to mention 
him at all and not speak of him somewhat at length would 
be unjust to his memory, so dear to me. 

Alter talking a few minutes, we separated, Joshua going 
with Marc, as he could reach his home readily that way, I 
saw nothing more ot Joshua until two days later, when he 
called on us and was most cordially welcomed by my mother 
and si-ters. From them f had learned that Rose was still 
away, visiting friends in the east. Joshua, however, was in 
the best of spirits and after an hour chatting more gaily than 
his wont, proposed to me a walk. After we were started he 
told me what he proposed to devote himself and his fortune 
to — that he had talked with Marc and he had advised him to 
do it. He then related his plan, which was this: That he 
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had for a long time given much thought and attention lo the 
treatment and care of the insane, and that he believed that not 
only were the facilities lor their cure as provided by the state 
inadequate, but from the lessons of his own experience he 
believed the methods of treatment wrong. 

lie proposed to secure a position a* assistant attendant in 
the asylum at Oridton, show his capacity for the work, and 
carry out some of his theories for the treatment of patients. 

"When I have demonstrated my fitness lor this work, I 
shall endeavor to make my way up to a leading position 
among the physicians. Do not think, Felix, I shall use in 
any way my money to either secure .1 position or to advance 
myself after one is secured. The matter of the fortune, I 
believe, can still be kept a secret." 

" But how can you obtain a position?" I asked. 

" Marc knows Dr. Grayling, the head physician at Orid- 
ton, and says he believes he can get such a place as I want 
with him. In a year or two I will show my ability or in- 
ability for the work. It I succeed, I shall then know the 
needs of the asylum and can safely and judiciously aid it with 
funds. And the same can be clone for other institutions of the 
same class." 

" Such is my plan 
of it?" 

I cordially told bin 
had secretly hoped hi 
astronomy at the college. 

"But Rose? "I said. 

" I have not forgotten her. You know she is 
When she comes back I shall see her and tell her 
hopes and plans for the future and ask her to help me n 
a wife can help a man. If she loves me, she will consent a 
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i 1 thought he was right, 
; would do something in 




encourage. And, Felix, what more could I want? It would 
be my plain duty in view of my escape from my supposed 
peril, of my unexpected wealth and of the love of Rose, if 
it really is mine, to give my life and means to the cure and 
care of the insane. 1 ' 

From some friends, 1 had learned that Berry Brown was 
visiting her uncle in the neighboring town of Abington, and 
the day after the walk with Joshua I went over to see her. 
She greeted me cordially, for we had grown to he good 
friends while on the yachting trip. She was not pretty, as T 
have said, but 1 forgot that as soon as I really knew her. It 
is a blessing, the force of which we little appreciate, that as 
soon as we come to know people as they really are, the face 
that happens to be theirs is of little consequence, whether 
beautiful or otherwise. 

Berry was always full of good spirits, yet thoughtful 
and at times serious. Her bright conversation was all the 
brighter from the fact that she habitually spoke of the pleas- 
ant things in life, and her own woes and sorrows found no 
place in her vocabulary. She was easily the most popular 
member of our party, and to know her was to feel that she 
was to be trusted to do the right thing at the right time. She 
was a woman — and womanly. You felt it and knew it. To 
such, beauty can scarcely add a charm. Their influence is 
irresi stable. 

I discovered after I had left the party how much I had 
grown to depend on her, and I was greatly pleased to have 
the opportunity to know her better. 

My visits to Abington became frequent in the weeks that 
followed. I was, ere long, desperately in love with Berry 
Brown — and to stay so, an unwonted experience with me. 

Riding home one Sunday night after an unusually pleas- 
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;tnt visit with her, I thereupon resolved to go over Jig 
remote a period as Tuesday and know my fate. 

Tuesday morning I was awake at daybreak, then a littli 
past four o'clock. Going to the window, I saw that the c 
was to be dismal and rainy. A more superstitious pen 
might have been daunted by this, but I scarcely gave it a 
thought and resolved to go by train at quarter of thret 
afternoon. 

The forenoon I spent in reading at the office, or tryin 
to, hut a sorry mess I* made of it. I kept taking out m 
watch. Why, I know not — certainly not to wish the tin- 
away, for I felt at times that 1 would not go at all. Then 1 
wondered whether she would like the neck-tie I had on — as 
though a woman would love a man for the color of his neck- 
scarf. This thought was followed by a trip to the glass, 
where I had stood already a score of times that morning. 

At the dinner table I tried to appear calm, but ate < 
little that my good mother feared I was sick, not suspecting 
the real cause of my malady. 

At last two o'clock came. How well I remember my 
preparations of personal adornment! How carefully I 
brushed my hair, how every particle of dust was 
from my coat, how I finally decided that my neck-tie was t 
fancy, and the next one loo dark, for such an expedition, th< 
considered whether I looked better with my coat buttoned o 
not — and finally blackened even the heels of my shoes, i 
mindful of the rain still steadily falling. 

My preparations at last were completed. I took out my 
watch and saw that I had only ten minutes in which to get 
to the train, three-fourths of a mile away. 

I started off with a feeling of regret that I had I 
taken my mother into my confidence. This feeling was *i 



dispelled, however, for I fancied I heard the whistle of the 
train at a crossing a mile out of town. 

I began to run and reached the station with .some minutes 
to spurt, with my clothes covered with muddy water and my- 
self dripping with persoi ration. 

The ride to Abington was altogether too short. There 
were no conveyances at the station, and I would not have 
taken one if there had been. 

I started for Berry's with some trepidation and, as I soon 
discovered, wearing a rubber with a hole in the bottom of it. 
Probably I had stepped on a nail somewhere. I was certainly 
walking on pins. I reached the house in a few minutes and 
stood waiting for a response to my ring, in not altogether the 
most comfortable frame of mind. One foot was wet, to say 
nothing about the blacking, the bottom of my pantaloons 
covered with mud spots, my coat wet on both sides and my 
heart thumping under it. My appearance certainly was not 
prepossessing. Nevertheless, Berry greeted me with a cor- 
dial welcome and sat down on the opposite side of the table 
by which I had planted myself in order that I might hide my 
sorry looking feet under it. 

I began to wish I had not come, for the conversation was 
growing general, when Berry said, "I am going home to- 
morrow. Mother has written for me." 

Well, that remark settled it. I got around the table in 
some way, and I went home with Berry the next day to see 
her father. 

C. N. Kkndali.. 

I 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Yes, I went home with Berry to see her father, 
shall never forget how every turn of the wheel caused my 
heart to bent faster as T felt myself drawing nearer 
august personage I hoped to call my father- in-law ■ 
never suspecting how my happiness was mixed with nervous 
ness, chatted gaily by my side, while I in imagination deliv- 
ered half a dozen eloquent supplications for the hand of Berry 
Brown. 

When at last the train drew into the depot, and I hat 
made sure that Berry's valise and her shawl and her paper 
plant slips and her pocketbook were unquestionably safe, I 
we emerged from the car, rather overladen, but smiling 
heard Berry cry, as she caught sight of the family carriage: 

"There's Father, Felix! And Harry! And Bruno! 
You know him, Felix, and he knows yon, ha, ha ! " 

I magnanimously forgave Bruno for his pressing investi- 
gations on board the yacht, in my relief in finding Mr. Bro 
a small man, of amiable proclivities, in whose eyes the7e w» 
a twinkle which showed he plainly understood how affairs 
were going and would not prove formidable. 

Harry was far more of an obstacle in our path of peat 
Oh, the significant looks he cast in our direction! what ins 
at ions he made! what frightfully personal remarks he utteret 
while Mr. Brown, on the front seat, chirrupped to the hors 
and obligingly misunderstood the drift of our conv. 
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But why go on? As Berry once said, "You fell in love 
with me, and I with you, and we were married, and lived 
happily ever alter, as the dear old fairy tales have it," which 
shows that Mr. Brown was not a monster, and gracefully 
submitted to the inevitable. 

I love to look back, across the years of my married life, 
to that happiest of times, my wedding day. True, there was 
nothing remarkable in it; it was a wedding day such as 
thousands can look back upon, but none the less delightful to 
think of. 

How Berry and I planned and replanned our future. 
How interested mother 
for its mistress the hout 
over it a hundred limes 
the household goddess. 

At last all was ready, and the day came, and we all found 
ourselves at Berry's home. And mother kissed me and called 
me her dear boy, in a little quavering voice, and Charlotte 
declared I was as pale as a ghost, and made me half angry; — 
who could be wholly angry on one's wedding day? And licrrv 
was red and white by turns, and Mrs. Brown was bustling 
around in the most distracted way, seeing to fortv things at 
once; and then at last the hour came, and we got into the 
parlor somehow, and in the awful silence stood up before the 
minister and were married. Ah, me, it seems only yesterday 
that it happened, and it is in truth many years agol How I 
choked and trembled with an awful happiness, and could not 
decide whether I wanted to run out of the house and hide, or 
hug every body in the room. 

And then the first days of housekeeping, what jolly- 
times they were, and how winsome Berry looked, doing the 
honors of our table behind the tea urn, while I practiced man- 
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fully ;it carving. And how proud we were of our ho 
ushering every body through, Berry expatiating, woman-l 
on (he "lovely large closets," I bringing up the rear, 
knowing exact! v what to say to the congratulations 
admiring comments on our home, hut coming out strong 
"Well, yes, we enjoy it." 

But let me not linger too long over these pleasant times, 
nor forget that friend 1 whose life and affairs are worthy of 
much more notice than mine. 

As soon as possible after his return, Joshua applied for 
position as assistant attendant at Oridton; Marc Cook, true to 
his promise, interesting himself in his favor with Dr. Gray- 
ling. Poor Marc! It was almost the last work he was able 
to do. It needed not his influence, however, to convince the 
Doctor of Joshua's fitness for the place. He readily per- 
ceived he was destined for the work he sought, and like 
every one who knew Joshua, he was favorably impressed 
with the grave, determined man who presented himself, and 
w ha answered all questions and propounded his theories with 
so modest a demeanor, and yet with a firmness and courage 
bortt of ;i strong faith in his powers, and a belief in his life 
work. 

" I wish 1 might live to see Kings berry's success,' 
said, when we received the news of his appointment. " But 
1 — " he did not finish the sentence, but I knew without it, 
that he «■ ■ awaiting the end." 

• N :: came. The pen that might have won him 
poet's name was laid aside; those kindlv eves shut 
world he loved so well; those hands were folded, 
labors ended, and we heard that the great heart had 
beat and that -after life's fitful fever, be slept well." Fi 
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welt, dear Marc. Across the years, I call to thee, again, fare- 
well! Short as it was, thy life was fought 

" In the thick of the buttle grand."' 
How well only we who carry thy memory in our hearts and 
God above can know. 

" Never again to dream 
Of all that may be or seem," 
murmured Joshua, as we looked for the last time on the thin 
face. "Heaven help us all to dream, and to do as well ns he," 
and with bowed head I fervently echoed his prayer. . 

I can never cease to be thankful that it was my fortune 
to know two such men; not only to know them but to-feel 
between us the sweet, strong bond of friendship. One it is 
true, went with me but a little way on life's journey, but the 
memory lingered; and the other, not so brilliant, but as glori- 
ous, was my guiding star for many and many a year. 

It was early winter when Joshua commenced his work, 
but the hope he had allowed to grow in his heart concerning 
Rose was yet but a hope. She was away a great deal, not 
being at home even for our wedding. When, soon after the 
death of Marc, we were shocked and startled to hear of that 
of our old friend, Professor Sayles, Berry said to me: 

"I sometimes think that now Rose will never marry 
Joshua. She told me once of Florence, and said pathetically 
that she was the woman for Joshua. He could be proud of 
her. And now that Florence will probably come back to her 
father's house, who knows but— — ■" 

I interrupted her with an impatient exclamation. 

"Never I He will marry no one but Rose." 

Joshua, not knowing Rose's heart, could attribute her 
actions to but one cause. " She avoids me," he thought, " I 
will not trouble her." 



So it happened that from being very busy and from his 
fear of annoying Rose, he seldom came to Rush ton. Twice 
T went to Oridton to see him, and he told me of his plans, ; 
sometimes spoke casually of Rose. He never alluded to his 
disappointment except once, when we wore watching a mind- 
less man laughing like a child at some straws blown about in 
the wind, when he said, sighing: 

" 1 sometimes think, Mai tl and, that I should have been 
as well off, as far as happiness is concerned, if // had come to 

But in this unhappiness, as in the old, he kept at his work 
in the same steadfast manner. In a different way he was ; 
close a student as when a boy, though now he studied men i 
stead of books. 

I have heard Dr. Grayling say that Joshua seemed to 
possess an almost supernatural power of reading character, 
and that the sharpness of Ins intellect lee! him to predict with 
remarkable certainty the course of most cases of illness or in- 
sanity. Often, as I have heard of his power over the unfortu- 
nate creatures under his care, how by the sound of his voice 
or by the steady gaze of his eye he was able to calm some 
frenzied being, and bring him to quiet, if not to reason, 
picture of the unfinished observatory window would rise be- 
fore me, and Professor Sayles stand for an instant in deadly 
peril, to be drawn back to safety (he next moment by Joshua 
Kingsbcrry's eye. 

So far in life the world had dealt gently with me. But 
now troubled times came. The country was suffering from s 
financial crisis and had luck seemed to have fallen upon all. 
Joshua, too, did not escape. The oil yield on the land inr 
ited by him was found to be greatly exaggerated, and the 
amount of money received from it fell far short of what had 



been expected. Hut I do not think he gave a thought to it. 
s aim in life was something higher than money, and know- 
ing he could always obtain a good living from his profession, 
he spent no time mourning over the fortune that had eluded 



With me, however, il 
comparatively well settled 
find myself dependent upo: 
always made a pretense of 
was too easily satisfied tc 
was, I had attained little 



luck fell heavily. From being 
i life, I awoke one morning to 
iiy own exertions. True, I had 
orking for a living, but I fear I 
let well enough alone. Certain it 
ir no distinction outside of my na- 
tive county. When the crash came I was dazed. The 
weight of the world seemed upon me, and I lost the courage 
and ambition to raise myself to a higher level. 

One afternoon, I was sitting in my office, too free, alas! 
of clients, when a shadow fell across my desk, and looking 
up, I saw Kingsberry. 

He paid no attention to my gloomy face. He scarcely 
expressed sympathy for my losses. Something in his manner 
gave me to understand that I stood in no need of condolence 
and that I could rise victorious over my misfortunes. His 
quiet assumption of my courage and strength gave me more 
determination than a bookful of verbal expressions could have 



"I came down in great haste. I am busy, — unusually 
busy. I could have written, hut I felt seeing you would be 
better. I've a case for you. I could not get what I wanted 
from the materia medica, *o I have come to see what Black- 
stone could do for us." 

Somewhat surprised, I listened to him. There were 
little fine lines around his eyes and his hand shook. He had 
been working very hard. He touched at once upon his 
errand. 



" Three weeks ago a young woman was brought to us i 
insane. She would seem so te most people. She paces ti 
and down her room constantly, is at times moody and silent, 
at others almost violent; but when she speaks it is to p 
against her insanity and to piteously beg the attendants to 
allow her her freedom. There is nothing in all that; most of 
them do the same." Joshua paused a moment, as if thinking 
of the appeals to which he must so often be obliged to turn 
an unheeding ear. 

" She is not insane," he said suddenly, looking up at i 
with such earnestness that involuntarily I gave a start. "She 
never has been insane. I cannot tell how I know it. 
simply know it. The other doctors declare me mistaken. 
Every one considers her case hopeless but myself. She s 
to feel that I am her friend, and implores me to let her out, 
but when I ask her why, if not insane, she is there, 
shrinks away from me, shuddering, and cowers in a corner, 
uttering frightful cries, and covering her eyes with her hands 
as if to shut out some dreadful scene." 

"Well, and why do you come to me? " 

" Because there is work for you to do. Felix Maitland, 
ns surely as wc are living men. so surely is there a secret at 
the bottom of this, and a truth to be gotten if we go at it in 
the right way. First, the woman is not insane. Why, then, 
is she brought to the asylum as suchr Is it not to cover some- 
thing, evidently a crime? What crime? and by whom?" 

"Upon my word, Kingsberry, this is all extremely vague. 
Yon affirm a woman in the asylum sane, in the face of a 
dozen other doctors' decision that she is insane. Suppose you 
are right; that does not necessarily imply thai a crime has 
been committal. This man, her husband, whatever he is, is 
evidently tired of her and takes this means of getting rid of 
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her. There might be a suit brought up for damages, and 
that is all. I think even this doubtful, since, from your own 
story, the woman could not, in all probability, be induced to 

"She is afraid for her life. She has been abused, and 
she knows, but dares not tell, of something that some one 
evidently desires to remain hidden. I know it. I am seldom 
mistaken in people." 

He rose, and buttoned his coat. 

"Begin at once, Maitland; there is something at the 
bottom of it, and a great case ahead of you. I must go back 
on the next train, and there is no time to go u» to your house. 
Remember me to Berry, — and Rose, when you see her." 

He drew on his gloves, and taking his hat, said: 

" There is no time to lose, Felix. I will be of what 
assistance possible, 7 ' and left me. 

But he had convinced me, in his quiet, magnetic way, 
that what he said was true. In the face of all the doctors in 
the world, I would have believed his diagnosis of the woman's 
case correct. 

I do not intend to mar these pages, now nearly ended, by 
sensational stories of murderous deeds and subsequent pun- 
ishments. I touch upon it, as briefly as possible, merely to 
give an instance of Joshua Kingsberry's divining powers, his 
influence over men and the manner in which that power over 
me influenced my whole life. 

We went to work; he in the asylum, I to track the man 
who had brought the woman there, to watch him, follow him, 
ferret out his secret, or that of the one who had hired him, if 
such there was. Joshua had the most difficult part, to win 
the poor creature's confidence, to assure her of protection, to 
calm her terrors and allay her fears. His was the brain that 



surmised foul play, his the courage and determination \ 
brought the secret to light and saved a poor woman from a 
living grave. 

It was a well laid plot and a well covered crime, but it 
could not remain hidden. When our months of patient 
research brought to light a murderer who hud consigned his 
wife to worse than death to prevent her telling of 
she had seen committed, the world wondered at the inge- 
nuity and dispatch with which the secret was unearthed, 
when I won unstinted praise for my defence of the wi 
and for the summary way in which I brought the criminal I 
justice, I knew, what I could never get him to acknowledg< 
that the credit was due to Joshua Kingsherrv. 

The trial was ended, the murderer convicted, the woman 
free and safe. Congratulations were pouring in upon me, 
and my heart was still warm with the look which Berry cast 
al me upon hearing the jury's verdict. She was so proud 
of me! 

Joshua and I were resting in the waiting room of Ihi 
hotel, until it should be time for the train for home. 
vim remember," I asked suddenly, "the garden partv i 
Rose*G when we interested ourselves in the mei 
names? Oh, Joshua, Joshua, you have been, you are 




He flushed and turned away, but I knew I had not dis- 
pleased him. 

There was no more desponding for me. I went to work 
in earnest, and if 1 attained success, I lay it to the credit c 
Joshua Kingsberry. Berry and I often mourned that j 
could do nothing to help him, nothing to bring sunshine inl 
the life that, as he had long ago said, seemed fated to 1 
stitote of happiness. I was sure Rose loved him 



unci I knew tlnil all his life, whatever happened, his heart 
would ever be true to her. 

Another summer had come. We had been married al- 
most four years. I was sitting on our tiny verandah one even- 
ing smoking, and watching young Harry tumbling about on 
the grass, while my thoughts were full of Joshua and his life. 
I was surprised, a moment later, to sue him of whom I had 
been thinking coming down the street. I knew he would 
turn in at our gate, so went to meet him. I welcomed him 
cordially and expressed my regret that Berry was not at 
home. 

He refused my offer uf a chair, and sitting down on the 
verandah step, he began making little holes in the gravel 
walk with his cane in an abstracted manner. 

"Did you know Rose was home?"! asked, lighting a 
cigar. 

" I have seen her," he answered. 

I waited for him to go on, but as he remained silent, I 
could not refrain from asking: 

"And, Joshua, you told her?" 

"I — I cannot, Felix. I — good God! can you expect a 
man to give up all there has ever been in his life, his hope? 
A little, little ray it has been, but still a hope, and although I 
came to Rush ton on purpose to see Rose and tell her all, 
when I stand face to face with her I lose courage, and cannot 
make up my mind to hear what she would tell me, — that it 
cannot he/' 

He threw out his hand with pathetic gesture and gave a 
half sob. 

Baby Harry, who had been intently regarding him from 
a safe position behind my chair, now toddled forth from his 
hiding place, anil laid a confiding baby hand on Joshua's 
bowed head. 



"Nice man! Baby love man," he lisped, and then, with- 
out more ado, clambered up on Joshua's knees and began ; 
minute inspection of his watch chain. 

"Why do you love me? " Joshua asked, ; 
of the tiny hands in his own, and looked into the innocent, 
childish face. 

"'Cause I do. Every body loves man," cooed the child, 
as he returned to a study of the chain. 

"Take it as a prophecy, Kingsberry," I said, eagerly. 
He smiled, but sighed, too, and after a few moments put the 
baby down and went away before Kerry came home. 

There was a long and earnest consultation in our little 
sitting room that night. I was sympathetic, Berry indignant. 

" Hasn't asked Aw?" she cried scornfully. "What does 
he expect her to do, — to come up and ask him ? Of coui 
Rose was to blame in keeping away from him because s 
fancied she wasn't worthy of him. But if they love t 
other, what does it matter if she carft read Greek, like Floi 
ence? Oh, I'd like to shake them both! Poor little Rose! 
waiting and waiting! and dear, stupid Joshua fearing 
fearing; and neither one of them with sense enough to put a 
stop to the trouble. Ugh !" 

Berry's curly head bobbed about in a verv energetic v 
during these remarks, and finding herself greatly « 
over the affair, she took a turn or two about the room I 
calm her agitated mind, and then, coming up to me and [ 
ing me a little shake that ended in a rapturous sort of hu] 
cried merrily: 

"Oh, you men! You funny, funny men! What doar, 
delightful old stupids you all are, in spite of your loftini 

The next morning she confided to me her plans, wea 
so grave and matronly a face that I smoothed out more t 
one smile with my napkin. 
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1 Berry, I said, " I 
.nything or anybody 



" If you've taken the matter ii 
shall consider the affair settled. I defy a 
to resist you." 

"Well, it's time someone took it," she replied, saucily. 
"Joshua may know how to treat insane people, but he don't 
know how to make love to a woman, and he needs a woman 
to help him." 

I gravely put the porridge dish out of the reach of my 
son and heir, and prudently refrained from remarking that 
there was some chance of knowing what an insane person 
might do in a given circumstance, hut a woman, never! 

"I shall have them here to tea this evening, and let neith- 
er know the other's coming. And oh, Felix Maintland, do 
be careful, and don't spoil things by an indiscreet Word, or 
look, or anything!" 

She came around to my side of the table, and catching 
the lapels of mv coat, shook me with such feigned sternness 
that I kissed her, at which she said I wasn't half so interested 
as she, and to go away, for she'd so much to do. 

When I came home to dinne 
nets. Rose had promised to cor 
one else would he there. 

"And you're to ask Joshua 
Felix, and remember not to let hin 

"Why not?" I asked innocenl 

"Oh, you men! Because he 
she is to be here." 

"And if he asks?" T inquired. 

"Wdlr-jffl, There, that sounds 
it, and it will come easy to you, being 
dear, this is a very serious case." 

My dear wife; how interested sh 



: had laid part of hei 



.ml had 1 



ii that p 



in a very gi 


arded manne 


n know Rose 


will he here? 




if he know 



iwful, but you must do 
a lawyer. And, Felix, 



"A casual invitation," she repeated, as I kissed her good- 
bye, and after I had reached the gate, she ran to the front 
door to call again, warningly: 
"Oh, Felix, be careful!" 

I brought Joshua home with me. We quite filled o- 
little entry, but there was room for the sound of animati 
feminine voices lo steal out to us. I glanced at Joshua, b 
his face gave no sign. 

You could have heard a pin drop after we entered, at 
the first greetings were over. We all looked at our hant 
except Rose, and she was so busy with her crocheting. 

Uyc-and-bye, Berry went to look after our one servai 
and I, in a state of utter helplessness, and having about 
much idea as an oyster what to do or say, followed her. 
wasn't exactly polite, but Berry said I had done right, an 
complimented me, in a way 1 didn't deserve, on my tact. 

We purposely lingered in the dining room for a ft 
minutes. ' "It'll be all right when we go back," Berry wh 
pered, confidently. 

But it wasn't. The crocheting must be done by a ci 
tain time, and Joshua was looking at a stereoscopic vi( 
placed upside down. 

I was filled with an ard< 
young people, but warned by i 
went meekly out and pump, 
relieve my feelings. 

I don't know how she did it, but she did 
returned I found Berry pirouetting around the 
just gotten our refractory lovers off into the gar 
She soon sobered down. 
" I try to keep my spirits up," she said, "bu 
won't do it, even now 
fix things for them." 



■ to choke both thi 

,g look from Berry. 

pnilsful of water 

: she did it. When 



, afraid 
Oh, if I only co/iltibe out there ai 



■ Hrtl 



lie had a 

hours. Some times it 
n the morning, or at 
were always expect- 



In the midst of our colloquy, in 
way of dropping down upon us lit al 
was midnight, again at five o'clock 
noon, according to the trains. W 
ing him. 

He ciiiik in the side way, striding in through one of the 
long dining room windows, and setting down his valise in the 
middle of the parlor floor, sat himself down in an easy chair, 
and fanned himself vigorously. Having a brain fertile in 
expedients he was at once taken into confidence, Berry relat- 
ing the whole affair minutely, and ending with: 

"And now, Harry, what dies make them act so?" 
"My revered sis, in the language of a lamented Sunday 
school teacher, it is not intended that we should understand 
i this world. In the next perhaps — " 

t't you be serious and feel bad?" 
Pm feeling wretched. I haven't felt sa 
first cent down the well. Remember 



these thi 

" Oh, Harry, why 

" I am. I do. I'n 
bad since I lost 
that cent, Berry? Big copper one, 

" Harry Brown!'" 

» It was, Berry! That's why 
much to lose. And I lifted up my 

" Oh, Harry!— Felix! But ih, 
are as bad. What kind of creature 

" Well, as for me," said the in 
his tie before the mirror, "Heave 



,-ith a hole— " 

felt so bad. Seemed ; 

e! You're laughin 
are you, any way?" 

is he adjusted 
intended me as a man, 






epri 



therefore, let me pass for one. Shukspeare, modified. If you 
desire a more definite description, I would remark that the 
name of the aforesaid man is Harry Gates Brown; age, 
twenty -eight; appearance, dangerously beautiful; principal 
occupation before the marriage of his sister, a carrier of 
shawls and baskets at picnics, a convenient escort for her 
art of ' rumier-in ' of gained 




"Why, Harry! you never—" 

"Now, sis, don 1 ! get excited. Let me see, you were d 
Uirbcd in your mind, I believe, as old Leitly used to say v 
a bee stung him on his crown. Ah-h,— what was it about?' 

His sister gave him a withering glance of scorn, 

" If," Harry observed from the dining room, where } 
was hovering over the cake basket, "if you are worryitij 
over the tragic loves of Rose and Joshua, I wouldn't." 

« Wouldn't!" 

" No. I forgot to say I saw them in the gardei 
came in. I crossed through Sheldon's yard, past the 
bcry. I didn't overhear any thing except — ahem! I 
Joshua seemed to be perfectly — I should say Rose's 
face {now. Berry, don't step on that baby in your excitemenl 
— Rose's tearful face seemed so entirely hidden 
esteemed friend's manly bosom, that — I came in," 

" Do you mean, do you mean that Rose has come to 1 
senses, and that Joshua — " Berrv broke off excitedly, 
rapturously hugged first her brother and then my; 
her joy. 

"If Joshua's arms are her senses, I think she has 
to them. At least, that's my impression. I'll go and sec, ii 
von like." 

"A'o, sir!" cried Berry, planting herself before 
door, "you are not going to bother them. Don't either i 
you dare to go near them until I say you may. They shal 
he left to themselves, poor things! Oh, Felix, aren't yoi 
we didn't have such a time, for if we had, who would hav( 
straightened us out? " 

She stood guard over us until Nora came to ; 
tea. She would have waited then, but I rebelled. 

" If tea biscuit and honey have no charms 1 



young people, they have for me. And 1 really think, my 
dear, saying nothing of ourselves, that hoth Joshua and Rose 
need a cup of coffee after this remarkable afternoon." 

So she gave the bell a feeble tinkle from the dining room 
window, and then sent me to go out and call the lovers, I 
almost rasped my throat raw in warning ahems! and wore off 
an appreciable thickness of sole leather scuffling over the 
gravel walks. 

" Don't let on you know" were Berry's words, so I made 
a few weak remarks that it was shameful to pay so little at- 
tention to guests and we wondered where they were, and then 
laughed and spoiled it all. So there was nothing to do but 
wring Joshua's hand, and congratulate Rose, and we finally 
got into the house and sat down at the table. The tea bis- 
cuits were cold, and the jelly had melted, hut we had a very 
jolly meal, notwithstanding; Rose and Joshua, awkward and 
conscious, Harry dangerously mischievous, and Berry, appar- 
ently supremelv ignorant of what had taken place, glaring at 
her brother and me from behind the coffee urn. 

And so it came to pass that Joshua went back to his work 
with something better than a hope, and with happiness in his 
heart at last. And it also came to pass that in a short time 
there was another wedding, in which Rose and he were chief 
actors; and such congratulations and such showers of rice 
as followed them on their departure for their new home! 
There was no wedding journey, but instead, like sensihle peo- 
ple, they began life in earnest and went to house-keeping. 

Of course Rose had tis down there in a few months, and 
the way those two women chattered and compared notes, and 
exchanged recipes was amazing. 

"You are a constant revelation to me," I told her. 
"Who ever dreamed that Rose Roundway could have be- 
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come so thoroughly absorbed in pickles,aml dust, and moths." 

" And," she saucily replied, " who ever dreamed that Fe- 
lix Maitland could fall in love, to stayF' 

"Isn't Rose a dear little housewife, Felix?" Bern asked, 
at the close of the first day — "and isn't Joshua behaving lil 
a lamb, letting her manage him as she likes, though all I 
does is to set him up on a pedestal and worship him. No 
you" she said, throwing her head to one side and regjirdin 
me critically, '■'■you require a different mode of treatment, 
have to put you through a course of downright discipline, , 
make you mind. Now, sir, go bring me that footstool, i 
then sit down in this chair, and tell me about Joshua's p 
crazy people, for /wouldn't go inside that asylum to save 
life." 

I dutifully dragged out the footstool and she seated her 
self upon it, and leaning one arm upon my knee, and her he; 
upon her hand, made me go over my morning's visit wi' 
Joshua to the asylum. 

I told her how hard he was working, and how his succe 
was certain. I told her how he and Rose meant soon to < 
to Europe where he was going to study special cases, and tha 
on coming borne he had plans made for great improvements i 
the asylum at O rid ton and that there and elsewhere he wouli 
be looked upon as a benefactor, long after he was dead, 
told her how beautiful it was to see with what affection th 
poor people regarded him; hew their eyes followed him a 
we passed along the corridors, and how one woman, her dres 
covered fantastically with colored cloth, kissed his ham 
And then I told her of some of the pitiful sights in the asy 
lum, until she cried a little, leaning her face against mv kne« 
and I sent her to bed and sat musing by the fire alone. 





Years have since passed, and I have often sat, 
that night, pondering over Joshua Kingsberry's eventful life. 
What was there in thai strange nature that over young or old, 
sane and insane, exercised so potent a spell? What gave the 
ring to that masterful voice, that all listened to it with a half 
awe? Looking back over the years, I cannot think him like 
any other man I have ever known. I can scarce make myself 
believe that there was not some occult power, some mysteri- 
ous strength given him which is denied other men. Not tin Jit 
either of us believed in the scar, which long ago I learned 
from his brother had been the result of a fall into the tire 
when a child. Not that I believed that Orion or the Pleiades 
bad shaped his destiny, or that the lore of the old astrologers 
had been the guide to his success. 

Still it seemed as if he had been strangely endowed with 
all the attributes which superstition bestows upon a seventh 
sou; as if the first and only child of Alice Kingsbcrry had 
been singled out by Fate and been given a key with 
which to unlock the mysteries of Hie. Be it as it may, 
whether occult power or natural strength of will gave- him 
his influence, he never used it but for the right, and I, in 
whose life he was so powerful an agent for good, bless biui 
for his help. 

And this, dear friend, is thy story. Many a year has 
come and gone since these events look place, but often we sit 
apart and live the old days over. They tell me thy life has 
run its course, that the world has lost a hero, and that thy little 
Rose drooped and faded without thee and went to thee in 
Heaven. They tell me that merry Harry gave up his life on 
a Southern battlefield, and that the old company is sadly brok- 
en up. Nay, nay, it is not so. How can they know that we 
come together often, often. There is no death, dear friend. 
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Thou art hero beside me. Hark! Berry's laugh 
through llif house and Harry comes in whistling as of yore 
Thy little Rose nicks her baby to sleep in the twilight, and a 
WC Ml together and listen to the tender lullaby, we thank Got 
thm there is no ■change, the dear old times come back again, 
ihe world ia young! 

Mary E. Child. 
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Kid Gloves Carefully Fitted and Fully 
Warranted. 



Glasgow Bros. & Dack, 

MERCHANT TAILORS. 



We Carry an Elegant Line of Gentle- 
men's Furnishing Goods, and Sell 
them at a Dry Goods Profit. 
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THE CITIZEN 

Leads in All Kinds of 
BOOK AND JOB PRINTING. 

Satisfaction Guaranteed. 

PRICES RIGHT. WORK A No. 1. 

Give us a Call. 



THE DAILY CITIZEN, 



The Largest and Best Paper in the city. 

Circulation Guaranteed Double that of 

Any Other Daily in Jackson. 

ONLY lOc PER WEEK DEL1VEREE 



RICHARD & CO. 



FINE TAILORING, 

237 W. MAIN STREET. 




G. G. CASE, 

Jeweler and Silversmith. 



C.B.BLACKMARR.D.D.S. 

SE£JS?a W. MAIN IP-fig T. leP ho neB 

Specialty- -The Richmond System of Crown- 
ing Roots arid bridging from one to An- 
other, Avoiding Plates. 
Reference-Mrs. Helen Durand. 

J.B.TIMBERLAKE 
Dealer in French 

China, Decorated Mid 

Plflin Dinner, Tea 
land Toilet Sets, Chan- 
dilier-s, Lamps, Solid 
Silver and Plated 
Ware. 
|| 12S w. Main St. 




STATIONERS, 

PILCHER & WILLIAMS 

Fine Illustrated Books, Bibles and Testaments, 
Standard Books, Photograph Albums, 

Periodicals, All the leading Magazines, 

A GENERAL LINE OF FANCY AND STAPLE GOODS 



J. A. TUCKER 

Has the Finest Stock or Pianos, Organs and Small 
I nstruments in Central Michigan. 

PRICES LOW AND TERMS EASY. 

Call and see him at 124 E. Main 
Hurd House 'Block, Jackson, Mich. 
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Instructors in Ancient and Modern Languages.? 

MR. AND MRS. C. A. BARRY. 

JACKSON, MICH. 

Annual Visits at Principal Cities or Michigan. The 

Mocking Method, no Books used. Exhibition of 

Method, in a Free Lesson, at the Request of 

Twenty Persons, at any Town. 

■ -... ,J'l,. .'<,., : ,'"~ ihU lik-Vm!; sUi'dy! " 



FINE PORTEMONIES 

In all the New Shades. 
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GEORGE D. BROWN 



Sells Wall Paper, Books, Fancy Goods, Photograp 
Albums, Scrap Albums, Autograph Albums, 
Fine Stationery, Room Moldings, Pock- 
et Books, Etc, 

lays, ChriatniBS, Ne 
trick's Day, 
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IK YOU WANT 

FIRST CLASS GOODS 

BOTTOM PRICES, 

GO TO 

Robb's Grocery. 

Robb'a "ROYAL BLEh 



FOOTE & JENPCS 

Perfumes, Sachet Powders, Face Pow- 
der, Baby Powder, Toilet Waters, 

Cosmetic and Toilet Requisites, as well as 
Strictly Pure Flavoring Extracts, 

from Ihcir u„- by inn-nigi-m a..rl criticul consume™. 
TRY THEM fr.r richness nn.l quality, -inn ymi will b.' thi-ir alii dine friend. 



WARNER & DODGE, 

142 West Main St. 
Hardware, Tools and Cutlery, Mantels and Grates, 
Stoves, Agents Tor the Thatcher Hot Air Fur- 
naces and Polished Plate Glass. 

>uld call attention to uur elegant stock of cutlery from the 
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zors, etc. Our lie-it qualities arc fully 
WARNER & DO DOE. 
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Fine Monuments a Specialty 

C. W. HILLS 
Steam Granite Works 

214 & 216 S. Mechanic St. 
Jackson, Mich. 

SPECIALTIES AT 

Fisher's New Bakery, 

Imported Table Luxuries, 

Choice Confectionery, 

Fruits, Nuts, Etc. 

STANDARD BLOCK. 





W. W. CHILD, 

JACKSON, MICH. 

Twenty-one Years in the 
Jewelry Business. 



JAMES W. BLAKELY 

Attorney at Law, 
McNaughton Block, 120 Mill St., Jackson, Mich. 



PLEASE TAKE NOTICE 

Strictly Kirst Class Photography, 

At LECLEAR'S. 
NO CHEAP WORK DONE. 

LADIES, ATTENTION 

The National Garment Cutter is Hie Best System fur Cutting nil 
Kinds of Garments for Men, Women and Children in America. Dress- 
makers claim it the best ever used. I am now prepared to Cut Pat- 
terns for all kimls of jjarmeuts. mid will also tend) i lio system to any- 

Shirts, Collars, Cuffs and Underwear iiiiide to order. 



».iil- Block, Main St., Jack 



E W. KINNE, 



WHEN YOU WANT 
Books, 



Stationery or 

Wall Paper, 

DROP IN AT 

HOBART & FOSTER'S 

CHRISTMAS AT 

FISHER'S BAKERY. 

Choice Confectionery, 

Sugar Fruits and Toys, 

Figs, Dates and Raisins, 

All Kinds of Baked Goods. 

I. N. BRANCH, Prop. 

103 \V Main. 

whiteIs king 

No More Suitable Christmas Present can be 
Found for Your Wife than a Light Run- 
ning, Durable White Sewing Machine. 
She will Always Remember the 
Gift and Use it with Pleasure 

Call and L-jok at Ilie New StyleB of Ornamental Woodwork- 
WHITE SKWING t. 
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five little money, 
■ 
Through bright Fields, trow -wi-st ^nd from east, 
have been coming, the » Busy Bees" hiimmln 
Have stored them secure, in each cell j 
All their nan ■ id rarest complete ness, 

No tongue of the bard e'er can tell. 
Its the going ami seeing, thai enraptures the being, 

And lights up the h« 
With the manifold splendor of tints bright and tender. 

Which gleatn 00 the earth, or in skies. 
And while I am telling of the beet dainty offing, 

1 beg you will think me not bold. 
Or even just funny, (should you go to buy honey), 
If I "vow" that you will not be soli; 

it gof combing (don't think I nm roaming 
my subject, or ever have roamed 
■ ■'. sa g, thai while you are waiting 

■■.ill nol be c-inf'ci/, 

Ed hy sweet graces, 
■■.■ bees, wtlli all kindness alive. 
So if you 're contriving how best to be thriving, 

Go straight to the " Busy Bee Hive; " 
You'll find it competing year round for you] 

All about it, the Fields, though not green, 
Yet smiling and sunny, with "oceans" oi honey. 

Still hid in their broad depths unseen ; 
Then I'll ifll you how Sunning, (and now I'm not put I 

- at this hive have been found, 
Tk*-y'rc nol btesfor stinging, (hough their humming and tinging 
CM be heard for miles all around. 

Is good for the purse, and the heart, 

timing, 

Come on, in the fun lake your part 
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